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This colloquy is one of the compositions contained in a manuscript received 
by me in June, 1889, from Urmi, from which ‘‘The Story of Arsenius King of 
Egypt” has already appeared in HeBrRAICA. The colloquy occupies the first 
fifteen pages of the manuscript, and, like the other portions, is pretty fairly writ- 
ten, with abundant points. The scribe has made a number of obvious clerical 
slips, and a great many mistakes in the pointing. The voyage dampened the 
mucilaginous ink in spots, causing the pages to stick together, and tear when 
separated, adding more pains in decipherment than one likes to spend over a 
modern copy; but not more than one word was thus rendered doubtful. The 
seribe’s abbreviations I have generally spelled out, denoting the letters thus 
added by inclosing them in brackets. The pointing I have not thought worth 
while to retain, except in spots where, for one reason or another, it seemed desira- 
ble. The punctuation in our sense, however, I have retained, chiefly to show how 
necessary it is for the translator to disregard it. When punctuation (like our 
colon) follows letters supplied in brackets, it is a note of abbreviation merely, 
and I might perhaps better have omitted it. 

Except the textual notes added to the text and translation, there seems no 
need of comment. Much might be added, however, to show that, whatever be 
the origin and transmission of the story, it has much in common with the Nes- 
torian church services; some of it (for instance) coinciding verbally with passages 
in the order for the first Saturday of the Great Fast, or Lent. 

But I shall not attempt to go into the origin of the story, nor of its age. I 
know of no other Syriac copy of the story, but a Karshun version appears to exist 
iv the British Museum (7209 Rich, No. 16. See Rosen and Forshall’s Cat., 109- 
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111; compare Wright’s Cat. III. 1309); also at Berlin, Sachau 7. 4; and in the 
“ Alter Bestand,” Pet. I. 24, Sachau’s Verz.57. Of these Karshun copies, that in 
the British Museum seems to bear date A.D. 1788; those in Berlin, 1699 and 1571 
respectively. ; 

The following are the text and translation. 
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* The word is accidentally thus repeated by the scribe. 

+The word is blotted, but I think this is correct. The other barely possible reading is 
1 Zak . Inthe order for the first Saturday for Lent, where identical or parallel expressions 
with several passages here occur, the word is awe “sleep,” a synonym of the word I read in 


the above text. 
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* A word or more is evidently omitted here. 
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* Perhaps {Zoe sJ9 is to be read. 
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+ The writing is blotted; but this is all I can make of the word. 
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* This may be a slip for e239 , or for er simply, rather. The usual phrase is a5 
e53 . 
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* Sic; but probably the scribe has omitted a letter. Read castle 
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(TRANSLATION.) 
[THE NARRATIVE OF MOSES THE APPROVED IN PROPHECY.] 


Once again, in the strength of the Being, the servant full of sin begins to 
write this Narrative of Moses the Elect in Prophecy. i 

When Moses went up to the mount of Sinai to speak with God, and received 
the Old Covenant—and in it are the commandments to the children of Israel, and 
the laws and judgments, that they should keep them—and the fasting of the 
prophet Moses was in the month of Heziran [i. e., June], in the hot days of sum- 
mer, until the law descended and he received it. Now Moses began to ask of 
his Lord, O my Lord and my God, teach me what I ask of thee. 

And God said to him, What dost thou request? And Moses answered and 
said to him, O my Lord, He who satisfies the hungry, what wilt thou give as his 
reward? And God said to him, He who satisfies the hungry for my sake, I will 
satisfy him with my Holy Spirit; and he who clothes the naked for my name’s 
sake, I will clothe him with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will deliver 
him in the last day, and into judgment he shall not come. And Moses said, O 
my Lord, He who does not feed the poor that knocks* at his door, what wilt thou 
give him as his reward? God said to him, I will drive him from the door of 
Paradise, and will not suffer him to see my light. 

And Moses answered and said, O my Lord, he who gives water to drink on the 
waysides, what is his reward? God said to him, I will give him to drink the 
water of life, that he thirst not forever, and I will rescue him from the flame of 
fire. 

And Moses answered and said, He that breaks the heart of the poor, what 
wilt thou requite him? And God said to him, According as he broke the heart 
of the poor, [so] he broke my heart, and I will cast him into the fire of Gehenna. 
And Moses said, He that has compassion on the poor, giving them food and drink, 


and clothing them, and doing the desire of their heart, and doing good by them, °° 


what wilt thou do by them ?} And God said to him, He that does good with them 


* As the MS. is, we must read “‘kisses’’; but the emendation requires only the transposition 


of a letter. 
+ Sic, but probably a slip for “him.” 
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does it with me. I will make him inherit the kingdom of heaven, and I will 
delight him with life eternal, which shall not pass away nor be dissolved. 

And Moses said, He that gives a shroud to a brother believer in the day of 
his death, what wilt thou do by him? And God said to him, I will clothe him 
with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will pardon him [his] sins. And 
Moses answered and said, He that digs the grave of a departed brother believer, 
what is his reward? God said to him, I will write his name in the book of life 
with the prophets and apostles and martyrs and saints, and I will make him 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. According as he honored the body of my 
believer,* I will honor him in the last day. And Moses said, My Lord and my 
God, He that walks with the bier of the dead, and bears the dead, in the way, 
when they are bringing him to the grave, what wilt thou give him as his reward ? 
God said to him, I will write for him [for] every walk one recompense, and I 
will forgive him his debts. 

And Moses answered and said to him, He that prays in the night, when men 
sleep, what is his reward? Godt said to him, I will make him that he sleep not 
the sleept of sin, even as I sleep not; and I will make him a watcher [i. e., angel] 
forever, and I will raise him to life [or, save him] in the day of the resurrection. 
And Moses said, He that prays at the risings of the morning and of the sun, what 
wilt thou give him as his reward? And God said to him, I will forgive him his 
sins, and I will write his name with the martyrs and confessors, and will write 
for him for every word one recompense. And Moses said, He that prays at the 
third hour, what wilt thou recompense him ? And God said to him, I will enrich 
his possessions; the blessings of Abraham shall be in his house. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of the sixth hour, what is hisreward? God said 
to him, The door of Paradise shall be opened before him. And Moses answered 
and said to his Maker, He that prays the prayer of the ninth hour, what is his 
reward? And God said to him, Nine heavenly blessings shall be in his house, 
and I will multiply him his possessions, and will delight him in this world and in 
that which is to come. And Moses answered and said, He that prays the prayer 
of the setting of the sun, what is his reward? And God said to him, I will 
release [his] debts and the debts of his father, and I will make his portion and his 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; and I will not deliver him np to darkness, 
but I will make him to rejoice and exult in the light of my divinity. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of [the time of] sleep, what is his reward? God 
said to him, I will hear his prayer, and will make pass from him the evil of the 


* Or, ‘‘my body the believer.” 

+ The scribe bas accidentally repeated this word. Or else render: ‘God said unto him, I 
God will make,” etc. 

+ The word is blotted and obscured, but I think this reading is right. The only other (barely) 
possible one is “‘death.”” The passage seems suggested by the order of service for the first 
Saturday of Lent, where the reading is (a different word for) ‘‘sleep.” 
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night. Hear, O* Moses, what I say to thee. He that prays or fasts or watches or 
labors for my sake, I will recompense him with his reward in the two worlds, and 
I will make him inherit life eternal, and he shall be glad in the light of my coun- 
tenance, and I will give him delight in my kingdom. 

And Moses said, He that lends anything to another, what wilt thou give him ? 
God said, I will recompense him a hundred-fold ; and every one that does evil to 
his fellow does it to me; and I will requite him from my good things, and I will 
deliver him from distress and from snares. Every one that does evil by his fellow, 
I also will torment him and bring upon him all manner of evils and chastisements. 
O thou Moses, according as ye shall be in love one with another, so also I will be 
among you; and if ye’show kindness one to another, I also will show kindness to 
you. Butif ye be angry one with another, I also will be angry with you. And 
every one that does evil with [his fellow, upon him]} I will bring every evil and 
every chastisement. 

And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with boys, what wilt thou give 
[him] as his reward ? God said, Let his conduct and his power be with....{ And 
Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with beasts? And God said to him, O 
Moses, if he be a man of full understanding, it is fitting that he fast a year, and 
pray and repent; and then let him enter the church and receive the oblation, and 
I will pardon his sins. But if he be a boy without understanding, let them fast 
for him three months. And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness, and 
repenting is confirmed in his repentance ? God said to him, If so, Moses, I will 
both forgive his sins and write his name with the penitent. And Moses said, 
He that commits uncleanness and dies without repentance, what wilt thou 
requite him? God said, I will put on his neck a collar of fire, and he shall be 
tortured with demons in Gehenna, until he become the ridicule of all men to 
the day of the resurrection. But, O thou Moses, dost thou not understand that 
for the cause of uncleanness I was angry at Sodom and Gomorra, and I burned 
them with fire; and for the cause of uncleanness of? the youth I also overthrew 
Nineveh ? 

And Moses said, He who smites upon his head because of the dead? God 
said, As one that took a spear and pierced me, so is he. And Moses said, He that 
rears the fatherless, because of the recompense? God said, I will write for him 
for that soul every day a thousand mercies. And Moses said, He that gives 
food with respect of persons? God said, He has no recompense with me. And 
he said, He that gives food as a tribute to the name of the departed, although he 


* The pointing may mean that this particle is to be taken as the Greek ev, “well.” 

+ Evidently the scribe has omitted a word or two here; but the sense must be essentially 
that of the words which I have supplied. 

+t The scribe has omitted a word here. Perhaps ‘‘them,” or ‘‘boys” is to be supplied. 

§ The scribe has written ‘‘and” for ‘‘of’’; a very easy mistake in Nestorian script. 
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may [thus] become poor, what wilt thou give him? God said, According as he 
made deprivation to himself, and gave food to the poor and the needy, a hundred- 
fold will I recompense him, and I will show mercy for that tribute. 

And Moses said, He that steals or defrauds or robs what is another’s ?— 
If he repay him that which he has defrauded or robbed, and repent, I will for- 
give his debts. And if he repents but does not repay his debts, I will command 
my fiery angels to cast upon his neck chains of fire, and to bind him with the 
wicked in Gehenna; and to torment him without mercy. O Moses, mine is the 
power and the might and the valor. I do not require that there should be a collar 
on the neck of man, but upon the mountains and the islands, and on the neck of 
demons, who are enemies of men. 

And Moses said, He that removes the landmark of his neighbor, little or 
much, what is his reward? God said, I will make a collar of fire and chains upon 
his neck, if he do not return it to its place. 

Moses said, My Lord and my God, he that steals or kills? God said, As he 
had no mercy upon his fellow, I also will have no mercy upon him, nor shall it 
[i. e., mercy] be upon him forever. 

And Moses said, He that reviles his father or his mother, or makes a mock of 
them, what wilt thou give him? God said to him, I will not hear his prayer, nor 
receive his petition, but I will cast him down to Gehenna, though he were Abra- 
ham the father of nations. 

And Moses said, He who lends money [lit., zuza, a drachma] to others, and 
does not take from them increase or usury, what wilt thou give him? God said, 
I will multiply his possessions, and will pardon his debts, and will write his name 
in the book of life with the martyrs and holy ones. But he that takes interest or 
usury, I will set thieves in authority over him, who will steal from him his posses- 
sions, and I will make him the fellow of Qain, that he may be tormented in 
Gehenna. 

Moses said, He that puts peace among men, what wilt thou recompense him ? 
God said, He shall be my beloved and friend, and I will make him inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.—And he that puts strife and murder among men, what wilt 
thou give him? God said to him, He shall be far from me, and I will not suffer 
him to enter my kingdom. His dwelling shall be with the demons in Gehenna. 
Know also, O Moses, that he that oppresses his fellow oppresses me, and he that 
honors another honors me. O good Moses, command thy family, the children of 
Israel, that they be merciful towards the poor, and the widows, and the miserable. 
Let them not be oppressed.* Lo, I will hear the voice of their crying, and their 
groaning will come near to me, and sicken my heart; and I cannot endure their 
oppressions. Speak also to them and teach them: If they turn not from their 


* Perhaps it is better to punctuate thus: ‘“‘poor. And the widows and the miserable, let them 
not be oppressed.”’ 
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wicked thoughts, and give alms to the fatherless, I will pour out my wrath upon 
them, and will destroy them from their small even to their great. With me there 
is neither master nor servant, nor respect of persons; but I will recompense to 
every man according to his works, whether good or whether evil. 

After that God said to the Mount of Sinai, Be lifted up. And Mount Sinai 
was lifted up, and there was between heaven and the prophet Moses about a cubit. 
And Moses looked and saw all creation like a small brow. And God said, Ask, 
Moses, whatever thou desirest. And when Moses heard, he said also to God thus: 
O my Lord, art thou near or far, that I may come at thee? And when God heard 
that Moses said to him thus, he said to him, I am exalted above all, and I am 
lower than all; and ‘thére is nothing beneath me. In every spot am I, and in 
every place I dwell. And Moses said,* O my Lord, what is thy clothing, and thy 
food? And God (glory to his Name!) said, My food is the tears of sinners that 
repent and turn to repentance, and my clothing is the praises of the angels and 
the repentance of men. And Moses said, How wast thou existent before thou 
createdst the heaven and the earth? And God said, I was existing with the 
reverend throne. And Moses said, What was that throne? and who were bear- 
ing itup? Where wast thou existent before the throne? And God said to him, 
The throne was light and fire and flame, and it was upon the shoulders of four 
angels, one in the likeness of the figure of a man, and one in the likeness of the 
figure of an eagle, one in the likeness of the figure of a lion, and one the figure 
of a bull. And above the throne was nothing, save Me alone, the Maker of the 
heaven and the earth. O thou Moses, this heaven in which are the stars and the 
sun and the moon, it is also a firmament in the likeness of glass, and above it 
there are waters. And there*is another heaven scarlet, and above it a sea of 
fire; and the third heaven, that is my throne. Those angels that bear up the 
throne have each [lif., he has] three hundred thousand mouths, and in every 
mouth three hundred thousand tongues, which utter praise in three hundred 
thousand variations, every one of them in its own voice [lit., in one voice; i. e., 
language or cry not human], glorifying and extolling and singing praises and 
ascribing honor to my great Name; and there is no one tongue among them that 
is like another [lit., there are not among them tongues that are like one another]. 
And amidst the four angels that bear up the throne, and between each and his 
fellow, are thirty thousand camps of cherubs and seraphs and angels and arch- 
angels, who are without number; a thousand thousands and a myriad oft 
myriads, and more than the stars of heaven and the sand that is on the shore of 
the sea; and they glorify and sing praises and ascribe honor to my great and 
awful Name, without restraint and without ceasing. And, O thou Moses, accord- 
ing as I willed I created and brought into being from nothing everything that is 


* This word is accidentally repeated by the scribe. 
+ By an easy slip the scribe has written ‘“‘and”’ for LE 0) ie 
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in the heaven, and whatsoever is of the earth, and all that is in the seas and on 
the mountains. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, whither does thy face look? to the east, or to 
the west, or to the north, or to the south? God said, If thou desire to know, 
make a fire, and gaze into it, Moses, and see where is its face. And Moses 
answered and said [O] God, I gazed into the fire, and I saw that in all of its con- 
volution [is] its face. And God said, Thus am I, O Moses, in every spot and 
in every place; and full of me are the heaven and the earth and the seas and the 
mountains; and I am in the height and in the depth, above all and beneath all ; 
and there is no place that is void of me, but the place of infidels and oppressors, 
and the region where they know me not, and the place—in which is no faith— 
of them that worship images the work of men’s hands. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, dost thou sleep, or not? And God said, O my 
servant Moses, I sleep not forever and ever. Take in thy hand a cup of water. 
And Moses did so as God said to him. And God cast a sleep on Moses, and he 
was sunk in sleep, and the cup fell from his hand, and the water within it was 
spilt. And Moses was awaked from his sleep, ashamed; and God said to him, O 
Moses, by my mighty arm, if I should fall asleep, the heaven and that which is 
in the earth would fall, just as the cup from thy hand and the water was spilt. 

And Moses said to him, O my Lord, I beseech that I may see thee with my 
eyes. God said to him, Thou art not able to see me, O Moses. But he answered 
and said to him, If I see thee, I will say to the children of Israel that I have seen 
God, and I will speak the truth with them. And God said, Arise, pray, O Moses. 
After that he arose and prayed and prostrated himself ten times; then he looked 
up and saw that the heaven was opened at the divine beck, [an opening] in the 
likeness of a needle’s eye. And Moses fell upon his face, and darkened his eyes, 
for Moses was not able to look with them. And when he was awakened from his 
trance, then he said, Great is thy honor; no one is able to search therein save 
those who, pure in their heart, behold the rays of thy divinity. 

And after that God said to the mount of Sinai, Descend. 

And after those things, God said to him, O Moses, after a little cometh the 
hour that they [i.e., the children of Israel] shall see me, and I shall be in the like- 
ness of one of them; and I will heal their wounded, and make whole their 
diseased, and raise their dead; but they will deny me, and crucify me upon the 
wood. O Moses, unless I descend to your father Adam, he [and] his descendants 
will remain in Gehenna. But I declared to him when I created him, [saying,] In 
the latter times I will deliver thee by one Man whom I shall clothe from thee 
li. e., with thy humanity]. Prophesy it of me, and say that I will be thy descend- 
ant. And I said to him when I created him, Lift up thine eyes on high. And he 
lifted up his eyes; and I said, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw a tree 
[lit., wood] above my head. And I said to him again, Rightly thou speakest. 
And he said, O my Lord, what is this wood, which is above my head? It is like 
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me, in the figure of a cross. I said, O Adam, look up, look three times. And I 
said to him, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw One in the image and in 
the likeness of me, who is crucified on the wood; his hands and his feet fastened 
[lit., they are fastening] with nails, and a crown of thorns is put on his head. 

And I showed to thy father Adam alone that which I have said to thee. O 
Moses, heaven and earth shall pass away: one yud or one stroke [or mark, or 
letter] from my word shall not pass away. I said to thy father Adam, For thy 
sake, O Adam, I will send the Son my Word [or, my Son the Word]; it shall put 
on humanity and shall be man. They will crucify him, and through his cross he 
shall redeem you. And thou Moses, I make [it] known to thee, until your* father 
Adam shall return to his garden and to Paradise from which he went out. He 
was driven out because he ate from the tree; and I expelled him from those good 
things. O thou Moses, then I declared to him, ‘‘ I will redeem thee.”? And I will 
deliver him, him and his sons, from Gehenna. O Moses, when Adam trod under 
foot my commandment, and ate from the tree, and died the death of sin, and I 
drove him from the garden of delights, and he inherited the earth of curses, and 
went to Gehenna because he trod under foot my commandment, between me and 
him was this word, that I would descend and deliver him and his sons, and that I 
would not leave them in the hands of Satan and his torment. O thou Moses, this 
is the word between me and your* father Adam: After five thousand five 
hundred years I will descend to deliver him, and will pay his debts and sins; 
and I shall receive mocking; and spitting upon my face, and they shall fix nails in i 
my hands and feet, and put on my head a crown of thorns, and smite me with a 
spear, and kill me; and I shall die, and through my death I shall raise Adam and 
his children to life from the death of sin; and they shall bury me, and I shall rise 

- from the grave after three days; and I shall ascend to heaven and take up with 

me Adam and his children, and make him inherit the kingdom of heaven. But 
the Jews, 1 will scatter them through creation, and take from them the priest- 
hood and the kingdom and the prophecy, and give them to be stained black, so 
that they shall be as dogs hated of every one. Blessed are they that believe in 
me: woe to them that deny me.—And after that God said to Moses, Go down 
from the mount of Sinai. And Moses went down, and went to the children of 
Israel, and recounted to them how God had spoken to him. What he saw and 
what he heard he said to them.—Glory to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, even forever and ever. Amen and Amen.—Ends the Narrative 
of Mar Moses, by the hands of the weak and sinful priest Zerwanda, son of the 
brother of Mar Yohanan. Pray for my contemptibility. Amen. 


* MS. “four,” through the omission of two letters. Perhaps that reading is meant, however. 


COoRRIGENDA.—Page 163, last line of Syriac, for Ldugasoo read Laugasoo. Page 163, second 
foot-note, for for Lent read before, or at the beginning of, Lent. Page 165, line 4 from bottom, 


for —alo9 read -ed}9. Page 165, last line, for }200s0 read Lasoo. 


THE MOABITE STONE AND THE HEBREW RECORDS. 
By PROFESSOR Joun D. DAVIS, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


According to the latest recensions of the text, the opening sentences of the 
Moabite stone, so far as they pertain to the present subject, are: “I am Mesha 
son of Chemosh-melek, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over 
Moab thirty years and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 
Chemosh.... because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes on 
all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab for many days, 
because Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded him; and he 
also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ In my days he said thus; but I feasted my eyes 
on the humiliation of him and his house; and as for Israel, it perished with ever- 
lasting destruction. Now Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba; and 
[Israel] dwelt in it during his days and half his son’s [or_sons’] days, forty years: 
but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

The Hebrew records, it will be remembered, assign to the four kings of the 
house of Omri a combined reign of forty-four years; place the revolt of Mesha 
after the death of Omri’s son Ahab, during the reign of Ahaziah; and ascribe the 
war of attempted resubjugation to Jehoram, Omri’s grandson and last king of the 
line. 


Prof. Driver, the last who has expressed an opinion and who but gives utter- - 


ance to a wide-spread thought, says: ‘‘The revolt of Moab from Israel, noticed 
briefly in II Kgs. 1. 1 =3,5....is there stated to have taken place after the death 
of Ahab; but from line 8 of the inscription it is evident that this date is too late, 
and that in fact it must have been completed by the middle of Ahab’s reign :” 
and again, ‘‘ Mesha’s revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s reign, not after 
his death (as stated, II Kgs. 1. 1),” (Notes on Text of Samuel). 

Thus the stone of Moab and the Hebrew records are found contradictory. 
We presume, however, that the Oxford professor and all sharers of his view freely 
concede that a war (if not the war) for the re-conquest of Moab was conducted by 
Jehoram, as the Hebrew scriptures state; and hold that a correct history of the 
times should narrate the Moabite revolt about the middle of Ahab’s reign, anda 
‘war of attempted re-conquest at the beginning of Jehoram’s. 

The first inquiry concerns the date of the stone. 1: It is a memorial stele ; 
not commemorative merely of Moab’s recovery of independence from Israel, but 
retrospective of the reign of Mesha. It records the capture of numerous Israel- 
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itish cities by Mesha, it is true: but it also recounts the war against Dedan which 
resulted in the recovery of Horonaim by Moab; describes Mesha’s works of peace, 
the repair of the ruins of war, the fortification of his capital, the erection therein 
of a royal palace and of reservoirs, and the construction of a highway by the river 
Arnon; and the stone is dedicated by him to the god who had saved him, not 
from Omri’s son merely, but from all the kings, and had let him feast his eyes on 
all that hated him. 2. Whatever may have been the date of the revolt from 
Israel, the monument was certainly not erected until after the death of Ahab; 
for Mesha knows how long Ahab reigned, saying: ‘‘Omri took the land of 
Medeba and [Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son.” 
3. The stone was erected after disaster had befallen the sons of Ahab also, per- 
haps even after the extinction of his family, which shortly followed his own 
death ; for Mesha says of Ahab: ‘‘I have feasted my eyes on him and on his 
house,” i. e., have seen the utter humiliation of both. By the humbling of Ahab’s 
family may be meant only the frustration of Jehoram’s attempt at re-conquest; 
but the reference would be even more appropriate to the work of Jehu, whereby 
the house of Omri was overthrown and all its members murdered. 4. There is 
perhaps confirmation for a time during the reign of Jehu. Mesha says: ‘‘ And as 
for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruction.”” These may be words of 
oriental exaggeration: but there was a time, however, when they would have 
been fitly spoken; for when, immediately after the fall of Omri’s house, Moab 
saw Samaria subjected to the Assyrian yoke, and when a few years later Hazael 
ravaged Israel and wrested from Jehu the region east of the Jordan, Israel seemed 
to have indeed ‘‘ perished with everlasting destruction.’”’ To judge, therefore, 
from Mesha’s own words, the stele was erected late in his reign after the death of 
Ahab, after the humiliation of that house also; and, not improbably, after the 
extinction of the line of Omri by Jehu and the entrance of Israel into its period 
of dire distress. 

The second inquiry concerns the actual statements and authenticity of the 
Hebrew records. What do the Hebrews testify? They say nothing about a 
Moabite revolt in the days of Ahab; but they connect one with the death of 
Ahab, relate its outbreak in the course of the narrative of the next, i. e., Ahaz- 
iah’s reign, record the war of attempted suppression in the days of his successor 
Jehoram, and seem to imply that tribute had been rendered down to the date of 
Ahab’s fall. And this account may not be lightly set aside. For 1. The Hebrew 
date suits the circumstances connected with Ahab’s death. Historically the time 
was eminently fitting for a revolt. During the reign of Ahab, intermarriages 
between the royal families of Israel and Judah, by terminating hostilities for a 
time, caused these kingdoms to again present a united front to their common 
enemy Moab. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, however, not only was the pow- 
erful monarch at the head of the northern realm slain, whereby the reins of 
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government fell into the hands of the weak Ahaziah, but the united armies of both 
northern and southern kingdoms were defeated. The time was opportune for 
Moab to revolt. 2. Again a general revolt at that time is abundantly manifest 
from Hebrew history. A month or so after Jehoshaphat had returned to Jerusa- 
lem from the disastrous battle at Ramoth-gilead, his kingdom was threatened 
with invasion by the allied armies of Moab, Ammon and Edom. That danger 
having been warded off, Jehoshaphat was soon after summoned by his kinsman 
Jehoram to assist the Israelites to re-subjugate Moab. 3. The Hebrew record 
further dates the attempted re-conquest of Moab after the death of Ahab by the 
mention of persons. The war is conducted by Jehoram, who shortly followed 
Ahab on the throne; and the prophet Elisha, who succeeded Elijah after the 
death of Ahab, is mentioned as present. 4. The credibility of the Hebrew record 
for this period is abundantly and minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 
The Assyrian measurement of the interval from Ahab to Jehu is apparently the 
same as the Hebrew. The Assyrian tablets and the Hebrew records alike make 
Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus contemporaries and allies, place the 
death of Ben-hadad in the same position relatively to concomitant events, define 
it to within three years of its occurrence, name Hazael of Damascus as successor 
of Ben-hadad, mention Hazael and Jehu as contemporaries and refer to each in 
the same year relatively to the death of Ben-hadad. 

Such complete consistency among all the statements of the Hebrew record for 
this period, such minute agreement with the details of the Assyrian annals, lend 
to the Hebrew declarations an authority not lightly to be rejected. Were then 
choice between the credibility of the Hebrew and the Moabite stories necessary, 
preference might justly be claimed for the former on the ground that it is derived 
from annals of the kingdom presumably contemporary with the events, whereas 
Mesha had his stone inscribed a considerable time after the revolt; that the gen- 
eral authenticity of the Hebrew narrative is abundantly confirmed, while the 
credibility of Mesha is unknown ; and especially on the ground that the Hebrew 
record deals with domestic affairs, while the Moabite king’s note of time is a 
reference to the internal history of a realm foreign to Moab. 

But we do not think that a choice between the Hebrew recital and Mesha’s 
account is necessary. We are glad to believe in the historical accuracy of both. 
The statements of the two documents may be reconciled in one of two ways: 

They may be combined much in the manner already suggested ; the recovery 
of Medeba by the Moabites being assigned to the middle of Ahab’s reign, and 
the general revolt of Moab, allied with Ammon and Seir, to the period after the 
death of Ahab. The course of events would then be as follows: Omri, before his 
accession, while commander of the armies of Israel, crushed the power of the 
Moabites and opened their country to the Israelites for settlement. Despite the 
vicissitudes which befell the northern kingdom, the Israelitish inhabitants of this 
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. remote district, occupying as they did fortified towns, easily retained possession 
of the conquered domain and raised the imposed tribute. At length when Omri’s 
successor Ahab was entangled in war with the Syrians, Mesha found himself suf- 
ficiently strong to oust the Israelites from the extreme eastern and isolated town 
of Medeba; but, like many a subject prince of medieval history, while he did not 
hesitate, when the occasion offered, to dispossess his liege lord of a goodly castle, 
nevertheless remained a vassal. Other cities lost by his father, Mesha did not 
undertake to recover until the catastrophe at Ramoth-gilead made revolt possible. 
Looking back over many years and recounting the’ exploits of his long reign, 
Mesha, in no wise contradicting but only unintentionally supplementing the 
Hebrew account, truthftlly says: ‘‘Omri had taken possession of Medeba, and 
Israel dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

There is another and preferable explanation. It rests upon a well-grounded 
assumption and on two facts. The assumption is that the inscription of Mesha 
was_engraved not simply as late as the reign of Jehoram, which is proven, but 
after the destruction of Omri’s house by Jehu, which as already seen is more than 
consistent with the narrative, being probable. The facts are first that the name 
“*son of Omri’? was not restricted to Ahab, but was a common designation for 
any descendant of Omri on the throne of Israel. To name thus Omri’s lineal 
successors was in accordance with that well-known custom of the times whereby 
members of a royal line were denominated sons of the founder thereof. Several 
examples from the Assyrian records are cited by Schrader (KAT. 190 Anm.**). 
So this stone mentions the occupant of Horonaim, not by his personal, but by his 
family name ‘‘ son of Dedan”’ (1. 31). So too the stone, while it knows that name 
of terror Omri the conqueror, knows his royal successor only by the indefinite 
designation of ‘‘his son.” So too another contemporary monument of stone gives 
to Jehu, who was not even of the lineage of Omri but only a successor, the title 
‘son of Omri.” ‘‘Son of Omri” was thus the common designation for any king 
of Omri’s line. The second fact is that the three letters 7Jj3 can be a plural 
form, meaning “his sons.”” The Moabitish plural absolute is uniformly written 
defectively. Likewise plural nouns in union with a pronominal suffix generally 
show no 9. In line 8, the line in question, the words ‘‘ his days”’ are represented 
by the three letters 7q{5’. In line 20, where occurs the sentence, ‘‘I took of Moab 
200 men, even all its chiefs,” the words ‘‘its chiefs” are expressed by three 
letters J"). In line 22, the pronominal suffix is appended to the feminine > 
plural [953% naturally without an intervening %. In but one case is 9 used. 
Thus while the letters J§3) may be a noun in the singular number, as in 1. 6, 
they can with equal propriety represent the plural ‘‘ his sons.’’ 

The course of the history was this: Omri, the commander of Israel’s armies 
during the two years of the reign of Elah (I Kgs. xvi. 16), conquered and crushed 
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Moab and opened the territory to Israelitish settlement. The same or the follow- 
ing year he became king; and, though his authority was for a while disputed by a 
rival, the Moabites had no power left to rise against the Israelitish occupants of 
the walled towns. Apace with Moab’s recovery of strength, grew the authority 
and power of Omri and Ahab. Their house moreover formed alliance by matri- 
mony with the royal family of Judah. Not until the united forces of Judah and 
Israel were defeated at Ramoth-gilead and Ahab himself slain, were the Moabites 
spirited enough and courageous enough, with the help of the Ammonites and 
Edomites, to strike for freedom. They tried and succeeded. The revolt divided 
the reign of Omri’s sons in twain, and gave to the latter half of their dominion a 
far different aspect in Moabitish eyes from the former. Looking back over many 
years, recounting events previous to as well as during his own reign, and being 
acquainted with the fateful history of Omri’s dynasty, Mesha records: ‘‘ Omri 
was king over Israel and afflicted Moab many days..... And his son succeeded 
him and he also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ He said thus in my days; but I 
feasted my eyes on him and on his house; and as for Israel, it perished with 
everlasting destruction.’? And then, after thus mentioning the fall of the first of 
the sons and of that son’s house, knowing the lineal descendants of Omri simply 
as ‘‘his sons,’? Mesha resumes: ‘‘ Now Omri had taken possession of Medeba 
and Israel dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his sons, forty 
years; but Chemosh restored it in my days.”’ 
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ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES.' 
By Rev. W. Muss-ARNOLT, PH. D., 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


. L) Tup-sikku=a badge of servitude. 

Lyon (Sargon-texte, 36, 1.56) and Peiser (KB. 11. 48 fol.) read al-lu um- 
xik-ku u-Sa-aX-Si, translated by the one J let them carry the allu and um- 
sikku, by the other J caused them to bring allu and tribute. 

Ksarhaddon (I R. 47, Col. V. 1sqq.) says niXe matati hu-bu-ut ka3g- 
ti-ia TG al-lu um-S8ik-ku u-Sa-a8-8i-Su-nu-ti (KB. wu. 134), translated 
by Abel: Ich legte Frohndienste auf. 

Asurbanipal, Col. X. 89sqq., relates, according to KB. 1. 234: Sarrani 
(matu) A-ri-bi Sa ina a-di-ia ib-tu-u 8a ina kabal tam-ha-ri 
bal-tu-us-su-nu u-cab-bi-tu ina katé, a-na e-pes bit-ri-du-u-ti 
Su-a-tu (igu) al-lu tup(b)-Sik-ku u-Sa-a8-38i-Su-nu-ti u-Sa-az- 
bi-la ku-dur-ri la-bi-in libnati-Su za-bi-lu tup-Sik-ki-Su, ete; 
rendered by Jensen: Die Kénige von Arabien, die sich gegen die mir [geleisteten] 
Hide vergangen hatten; die ich im Sturme der Schlacht lebendig mit den Hénden 
gepackt hatte, liess ich, wm jenes Frauenhaus zu bauen, Biirdejoch und Arbeiter- 
miitze tragen und das Traggeflecht schleppen. Seine Ziegel streichend, seine Biirde 
schleppend (brachten sie unter Gesang und Spiel ihre Tage hin).? 

The (ig) allu is a chain, or a yoke, from alalu, to bind? Every one has 


1 Presented to the American Oriental Society at its meeting, October, 1890. 

2 Also see Winckler, Sargon 32, 189, il-ku mus-Sik-ku emidsunuti translated tbid., 
Steuern und Frohndienste legte ich ihnen auf; cf. ibid. 44, 270; 112, 88. ZA. 111. 314, 69, etc. The 
word mu-sik-ki, Winckler, Sargon, p. 96, 8; 146, 6, etc., is another word than the one under 
discussion. 

3 So Del. ALS.3 (vocabulary); ZB. 5, rem. 1; according to HEBRAICA, I, 230, alalu means to 
hang; so also Guyard, Notes, $§36, rem. 1, and 66; ZK. 11. 21. Asurb. 11. 10 mentions allu 
huragi agold chain; another word for chainis nallutu, also from alalu; see e.g. V R. 15, 
48 d, where it follows ma-a[k-garu] and kan-nu and precedes kan-nu and ku-u Ops 
Sao 


% 95) kannu is to be connected with Hebr. 13p to build a nest, to rest, to crouch. Del. ALS.3, 


p. 80, Col. II. 1 and 3, we read kin-nu ka-an-{na-nu] and ku-un-nu-[nuj; kalbu kun- 
nunu is a chained dog, or a dog crouching down; Deluge 109 we read ilani kima kalbe 
kun-nu-nu, ina ka-ma-a-ti rab-¢u; also V R. 45, Col. VII. 41, tu-qa-an-na-an. See, 
however, Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 428 and 517.—II R. 51, 82. ed, we read A-dar(?) Sa al-li (ZA. 11. 
211sq.). See, also, Jensen, Kosm. 392, and Del. Worterbuch. ad boy. Connected with allu no 
doubt is allu happu, a Semitic word, notwithstanding Scheil’s clever remarks in BOR. 
Ty. 44sqq. and Sayce’s dictum in ZK. 11. 207, who derives even allu from the Akkadian. 
From the same alalu we have ul-lu in ul-li kal-bi a dog-collar, Asurb. VIII. 28 and Lx. 
108, connected by Jensen (ZK. 1. 299 and 11. 21) and Professor Haupt (HEBRAICA, I. 2380) with 
Sw 


Hebr. 5y, Arabic he. 
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seen pictures of prisoners and slaves, brought before the Assyrian kings. Asa 
rule they wear a rope or a chain around their neck ; and this I call the allu. 

It cannot but be confusing to the mind of the “layman” that in the same 
volume, KB. 11., Peiser, Winckler, Abel, etc., read um-Xikku, while Jensen 
transcribes tup-Sikku, the former deriving the word from an Assyrian stem, 
the latter from an Akkadian original; at least on p. 292 of KB. u. he says: tup- 


Sikku =kudurru = “ Aegelbrett,” which was carried or worn on the head ; a 
compound of tuppu, board, and Sig (Seg), brick; see also Jensen, Kosmolo- 
gie, 494. 


The three characters, which make up the word, have been read muSSikku, 
umsgikku and tupSikku. 

1. Praetorius in ZDMG. 27, 514, line 8sqq., reads muSSikku deriving it 
from naSaku = Hebr. 3DJ, to anoint (as king); his development of the word 
was anointment, kingdom, crown =kudurru. Schrader (¢bid. 28, 128), criticizing 
this interpretation, translates “ sovereignty,’ comparing Hebr. 7]09 Isa. XXII. 8 
and JID ibid. xxv. 7, from D3 to cover, to protect, protection implying on 
the part of the king sovereignty. Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Daniel, preef. X1.—XxI1., 


’ 


adopts reading and etymology from D3, but considers it an article for wearing 
on the head, to cover it. Also Winckler, Sargon-texte, reads muSSikku, trans- 
lating it by Frohnden. 

2. The reading um-Sik-ku has been advocated, among others, by Lyon, 
Sargon-texte, p. 59,5, and it has become the generally accepted reading. 

. 8. Jensen proposed the reading tup-Sikku, considering it a compound of 
the two “ Akkadian” words tup-dub, board, tablet, and Sig (eg) = brick. 
In the majority of cases, as far as I have been able to examine them, we have 
the sign tup (with four upright wedges); this undoubtedly favors the reading 
tup (dub). In addition to this we read in a hymn, published in ZA. ry. 110 sqq. 
on p. 133, 100 and 112, ba-bi-il tu-ub-8i-kam (translated, cbid., bringing a 
blessing), which means bringing or carrying the tups%ikku. 

I, thus, agree with Jensen in reading tup-Sikku; with Jensen I believe 
that it is a compound consisting of tup+S8ikku; but I differ with him as 
regards the etymology of the word. It is not from the Akkadian, but of good 
Semitic parentage belonging to the same class, as sép-arik, arah-Samna 
and others. 

For tuppu, tablet, badge, see Sc. 38 =IV R. 69, 88 tu-up-pu, ete.; itis 
—in all probability—derived from a verb Aan , to beat, to press, thus indicating 
that the tablets were pressed or beaten into their shape and form. 

As regards $ikk ut derived by Jensen from an Akkadian Sig @eg) = brick, 
I should say, that, if the Assyrians had adopted it from the Akkadian, they would, 


4The reading §ikku with Y is confirmed by (tup) 8i-ik-ka IV R. 55, 28, and the passage 
from ZA. Iy., referred to above. 
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no doubt, have also adopted for its use, the sign for brick, libittu; ef. Hv. 35, 
841; but tup-Sikku is never, as far as I know, written with the sign for brick 
(Sig, Seg). 

To explain Sikku, we must turn to V R. 32, 67 d-f; where the word occurs 
as an apparent synonym of ku-du-ru.> Here we read as a gloss to the non- 
Semitic GI-EL,® du-uS-su.7 I consider this a Semitic word equal to du- 
uS-Su a Pre] form. from du (Hebr. J) like ubbuzu set; ummulu; 
dukkuku, kuddusu, ete. g 

We have in Hebrew a verb Jou = Arabic Sha = to bow down. Hiph‘il, to 
bend down, to overthrow a rebellion (e. g., Num. Xvit. 20), thus equivalent to w4"t, 
to tread down, to crush.’ With this stem 5¥%% I connect $ikku and explain it 
as a form like biblu desire, libbu heart, $iddu flank, 8ikku snake, ete. It 
would thus mean overthrow, defeat, servitude. 

Tup-Sikku, then, is a compound like mfir-nisku and many others 
(De. 273) and its meaning is tablet or badge (indicative) of servitude, either in its 
literal sense or metaphorically. This meaning, etymologically established, suits 
all the passages examined ; the (ig) allu as well asthe kuduru is a tupSik- 
ku, badge of servitude, showing that their wearers were slaves and prisoners.§ 

Hr. 36, 880, we read si-ik®9 =enSu weak. Da. 225 explains this value as 
an abbreviation of siqu, hemmed in, oppressed = 9D)!" ; but in view of the fact 
that in Assyrian the pronunciation of § and s became gradually identical, I would 
rather derive sik (=8ik) from sikku (=Sikku). 

II R. 22, 25ced, we read $ak-ku 8a Se’im=allu happu; BOR. tv. 47 
reads Sak-ku and says= ppw = 72D — alg ; Sakku stands for Sakiku 


= crushing the corn = allu-happu. 


5On kuduru see now Jastrow, Proc. Am. Or. Soc., October, 1888, p. xev. foll. 

6 For GA-TU =EL seee. g. HT. 23, 451sqq.; II R. 26, 48¢. 

7Similar glosses abound. A few may be referred to. Hv. 73, 18a, we have (i¢) zi-er-ku in 
the Akkadian column, borrowed from the Assyrian zirku, a sprinkler, VIN, a fact recog- 
nized by the genial Lenormant as early as 1876! (see GGA., 1877, p. 1480-1); again H7T.76,1, zu-mu- 


Cote tee 


ug-ga-NI from the Assyrian sanaku, pid, Hebr. pas» His ; ef. BAS. 1. 284, rem. 2; 


Da. $25. Hr. 81,25 kar-ra-du-um-BI=his hero; ZK.1. 99,85, and ZB.5, rem.1. According 
to Professor Haupt this text (HT. No. 10) seems to have been foolishly translated from the 
Assyrian into Akkadian. 

8 See alsolV R. 55, 16, where we read tup-Sikku bitati ilani rabiti emedusunuti. 
We usually find no connecting particle u between allu and tupsikku, although all trans- 
lators have inserted an ‘“‘and”’ as if it were found so in the original texts. (ig) allu tupsikku 
means the chain, the badge of servitude, the latter standing in apposition to allu. 

9 SIG (sik) = enesu also occurs V R. 62, 55a; cf. II R. 48, 19gh; 28, 67 =en-s8u; V 62, 5fa= 
en-Su-us-su (=ensutsu). 

10 With siku, PD, usiq he oppressed, I connect zi-ga the ideogr. for teb i enemy, 
adversary, oppressor; also the value ik (gal) Del. Schrifttafel, 53, is of Semitic origin. In II R. 
23, 62cef, we read daltu=ikku, a wing of a folding door; from this is derived the ideogr. (ig) ik 
=daltu and not (i¢) gal as read usually; ikku, of course, stands for aki-‘-u, as nimru 
for namiru, etc., and is derived from ekf to wind, to turn. 
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‘SONHOOD,’’ OR ADOPTION AMONG THE EARLY 
BABYLONIANS. 


By THEO. G. PINCHES, 


Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


Among the host of dry sales of land and similar transactions, which form the 
subject-matter of most of the trade-documents of older Babylonia, are a few 
tablets of great interest to the student of ancient law in that part of the romance- 
ful East. To these records of a long-vanished state of society, a few Assyriolo- 
gists are now turning their attention; one of the most interesting papers upon 
the subject being Dr. Meissner’s “ Die Serie ana ittiXu in threm Verhiltniss 
zum altbabylonischen Recht,” based partly on new acquisitions by the British 
Museum, and partly on the old “B.” tablets (published by the Rev. J. N. Strass- 
maier, 8. J.,in the Transactions of the Berlin Congress in 1881), and the gram- 
matical tablets of the Kouyunjik collection. 

The more one studies the record of Babylonian private life, the more one 
becomes convinced, that whatever the disposition of the Assyrians may have 
been, the Babylonians must have been a very kind-hearted people. This kind- 
heartedness shows itself in many ways, but more especially, probably, in their 
custom of adopting children. The existence of tablets referring to this custom 
in later times,! shows that the nation did not change in this respect. 

The text which I now examine has already been referred to by Dr. Meissner 
in the above-named article. He, however, seems not to have regarded it as a con- 
tract of adoption, but as a document illustrating the standpoint of the parents 
towards the children. This it does indicate indirectly—but really it is a tablet of 
“sonhood” (Apliutu). In justice, however, to my friend Dr. Meissner, I must 
say, that the fault of this view of the text does not lie with him, for he has done 
his best with the material at his command, and has excellently translated and 
compared the extract he has given. 

The text in question is numbered B. 42 (Strassmaier 102), and is nearly com- 
plete, a few lines only at the beginning and end being broken away, and a few 
others damaged. The envelope, however, supplies some of the characters wanting 
on the tablet, and also gives some interesting variants. The language of the text 
is Akkadian, with a few Assyrian words and phrases here and there. 

Tn translating a new inscription, the first thing to do is to find the “key-word,” 


1See the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archceology, Vol. VIIL., p. 275, 8d paragraph; 
and HeBRAIOA, Vol. IIL, pp. 18-21. 
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so to say. The key-word, in this case, is in the second line, and is composed of the 
characters nam-ibila-ni-Su (or -ku), translated, in WAL. 11. 9, 64, and 38,05 
by ana Aapluti-Su, to his sonhood,—that is, as his adopted son. The word 
which follows, on our Babylonian tablet, is ingar-*, he made, or placed (he 
placed as his adopted son). The general sense of these broken lines was prob- 
ably to the effect that Ktel- pi-Sin had adopted Bél-ézzu as his son. The 
succeeding lines read as follows : 


TaBet (//. 3sgq.). | Envexope (il. 2sqq.). 
Gana, kira, marsa, [INIG-GA [Gana], kira, marsa, NIG-GA 
biti-Su-ma(?)] biti-¥u-ma(?) 

ana ig-*-* [Sa] BHtel-pi-Sin 

sa Etel-pi-[Sin] [a] Sin-naid? a¥X¥ati-Su 

ibhuzu? ibhuztt* 

B[t]el-pi-Sin Etel-pi-Sin & Sin-naid 

hams&et Aaplé irassa hamSet 4plé eragy3t5 

Bél-ézzu Bél-éz2zu DU-NE-NE 

IBILA-GI-KIME NIBAEN IBILA-GI-KIME NAM NI- 

BAEN 

The field, plantation, marsa, the fur- The field, plantation, marga, the 
~ niture of his house also(?) . furniture of his house also(?) 

LOTS which Btel-pi-Sin 

which Etel-pi-Sin and Sin-naid, his wife, 

possesses— possess— 

Etel-pi-Sin Etel-pi-Sin and Sin-naid 

has 5 sons— have 5 sons— 

(to) Bél-ézzu, (to) Bél-ézzu, their son, 

like a son, he will give. like a son, they will give a share. 


From the above it will be seen, that notwithstanding that Etel-pi-Sin 
had already five sons, he had no objection to adopting another, to whom, “like a 
son” [I[BILA-GI-KIME, son-+ one+ like], he gives a share (for such I take 
to be the meaning of NAM here) of his property. This interesting section is 
followed by a portion which, as Dr. Meissner says, is an exact parallel of the 
tablet of “Family-laws” (WAL v. 25, 23-28): 


2On the original ni-du-a. 

3 As is shown by the seal-impression of Nidnat-Sin, da and id are written alike in this text; 
hence this reading (cf. Meissner). 

4On the original ni-du-a-mes, 

5 Note this interesting variant form. 
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TABLET OF “FAMILY-LAWS.” B. 42, I. 11 sqq. 
TUKUNDI-BI DU AD-DA- TTUKUNDI-BI Bél-éz-zu 
NA-RA h-te-el-pi-Sin-RA AD-DA- 
AD-DA-MU NU-ME-A NA 
BA-AN-NA-AN-GU  Sin-na-id AMA-NI 
[UMBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A AD-DA-MU NU-ME® AMA- 
GAR-RA-AS MI-NI-IN-DU- | MU NU-ME8 
E] [SU Ms BA-AN-NA-GU [MU-US 
CUAZAG-GA-AS MI-NI-IN-| AZAGA-SU BA-AB-SUM- 
“Tf a son to his father “Tf Bél-ézzu 
‘Thou art not my father’ to Etel -pi-Sin, his father 
say, and Sin-naid, his mother 
{he shall set a mark upon him, ~ “Thou art not my father—thou art 
place him in fetters], not my mother’ 
and sell him for silver.” say, 
they shall sell him for silver.” 


Notwithstanding the additional phrases on the tablet of “Pamily-laws,” the 
penalty may be regarded as identical in both cases, for although it was not neces- 
sary to ‘set a mark on him,” yet in order conveniently to sell the faithless foster- 
son as a slave, it would possibly be needful to put him in fetters, or, at least, to tie 
him up in some way, so as to prevent his escape. 

The penalty for ingratitude on the part of the adopted son having been stated, 
the text of the tablet proceeds to deal with the foster-parents, should they, in their 
turn, deny their adopted son : 


TABLET, JU. 17 sqq. 


U TUKUNDI-BI “ And if 

fi-te-el-pi-Sin Etel-pi-Sin 

U Sin-na-id DAM-A-NI and Sin-naid, his wife, 

Bél-ézzu DU-NI-RA to Bél-ézzu, their son, 

DU-MU NU-ME DIB-AN- ery out, ‘Thou art not my son,’ 
NA-DU-NE field, plantation, and marsga, 


GANA, GIS-SAR U MAR-SA his property,® he may take, 
GA-LA-NI SU-BA-AB-TE- | (and) may separate it. 


a He (Htel-pt-Sin) has invoked the 
BA-AN— TUM-MU. spirit of the king.” 


MU LUGALA-BI IN-PA. 


6 See Haupt’s Sumerische Familiengesetze. 

7On the case U-KUR-SU, “‘infuture,” precedes TUKUNDIBI. 

8 The envelope has NU-ME-EN in both cases, implying that the final consonant was nasal. 
9 Meissner translates GALA by Mitbesitz. 
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This apparently means that Bél-ézzu, the adopted son of Ktel- pi-Sin 
and his wife Sin-naid, might claim and take the share of Etel-pi-Sin’s 
property promised to him, should i) tel-pi-Sin at any time renounce his 
“adopted son. 

Whatever the faults of the translation here given may be, the picture pre- 
sented is, as far as it goes, complete, and the story hangs together consistently. 
We get rid, moreover, of a difficulty which must have presented itself to some 
minds when reading a translation of the above-named “Family Laws ;’ namely, 
how any power on earth could be supposed to dissolve the relationship between 
parents and their offspring, for no son, in the sense of the word, can deny his father, 
any more than a father can deny his son. They may pronounce the words of renun- 
ciation as much as they like, but their relationship remains just as it was not- 
withstanding. Though a father “cut off his son with a shilling,” or with nothing 
at all, his son is still his son, and nothing can change it. Not so in a case of adop- 
tion where the law gives power of renunciation—this relationship, made by a legal 
form, may also be annulled by a legal form. Babylonian law was therefore in this 
respect more consistent than has been supposed. ; 

Of course the result of the prevalence of this custom of adoption in Baby- 
lonia must have been to multiply lawsuits. In illustration of this the tablet B. 57, 
in which Ilu-banti, in order to get the property to which he claimed to be enti- 
tled, makes solemn déclaration to the effect that he was really the adopted son of 
Sin-magir, may be quoted as a case in point. 

Girls were also adopted “to daughterhood”—or, rather (as the Babylonians 
were obliged to use the abstract from m4ru), “to childship” (m4rtutu). The 
only tablet known to me referring to this (B. 26) is unfortunately rather defaced. 
It seems to relate, however, to the adoption of a girl by a man named Tilli- 
gunu(?), but the text requires much study before a satisfactory rendering can 
be made. 


THE SEPTUAGINT TEXT OF HOSEA COMPARED WITH THE . 


MASSORETIC TEX 
By GAYLARD H. PATTERSON, PH. D., 


New Haven, Conn. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


In sympathy with all earnest effort to obtain a better text of the Old Testa- 
ment, I was led, at the suggestion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Professor 
W. R. Harper, to take up the study of the Septuagint version of Hosea. Good 
use has been made of the Targum by Wunsche,7 and Sebok{t has investigated the 
variations of the Peshitta. But the most important of the versions for textual 
criticism, the Septuagint, has received little attention, having been investigated 
only in a general way by the commentators as well as by Vollers in Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alexandriner. 

It is not my purpose to repeat the history of the version, the legend of its 
origin, etc., since this work has already been done by those who have wider 
experience. The purpose is simply to compare the Septuagint with the Masso- 
retic text and note the conclusions that may be drawn from such comparison. 

The great question, however, in the study of the LXX. to-day is whether the 
variations, which it presents, are due to arbitrariness of translation or to differ- 
ence of recension. Thus it is my object to consider whether there are variations 
in the translation which would not be allowed a translator, and if so, whether 
these are due to arbitrariness on the part of the translator or to difference of 
recension. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the differences between the texts, it 
seems best to present a brief outline of the manner in which the investigation is 
conducted. Having studied the text verse by verse it was my intention to pre- 
sent the results in somewhat the same form as is followed in the works of Lagarde, 
Wellhausen, Ryssel, etc., but this, it seems, fails to present to the mind any clear 
idea of the variations as a class. Therefore, after a brief statement in regard to 
the condition of the text of the LXX., the variations are considered under thrée 
general divisions which I have named Interpretation, Doubtful and Recensional. 
Under Interpretation those variations which may, in any fair way, be attributed to 

* Part of a thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
Yale University, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by Gaylard H. Patterson. 

+ Der Prophet Hosea itbersetzt und erklirt mit Benutzung der Targumim und der jtidischen Aus- 
leger, Raschi, Aben Ezra und David Kimchi. Leipzig, 1868. 


+ Die Syrische Uebersetzung der zwilf kleinen Propheten und ihr Verhiiltniss zu dem massoret- 
ischen Text und zu den dilteren Uebersetzungen u. 8. w. Breslau, 1887. 
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the translation through free translation, different punctuation, confusion of let- 
ters, etc., are considered. Under Doubtful cases, those variations which are of 
such a nature that one cannot determine whether they are due to the translator 
or to a difference of MSS., are considered, and under Recensional those cases 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the translation is based 
on a MS. or MSS. differing somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text. 
In these divisions the material is classified as in Workman’s Test of Jeremiah. 
He adopts the old terminology ‘‘in an accommodated sense.”? With the Masso- 
retic text as the basis, the variations of the second and third divisions are consid- 
ered under additions and omissions of letters, words, phrases, etc., ‘‘ alterations 
of mood, tense, gerider, person, number and case.’”’ Substitutions of parts of 
speech, syntactical forms, etc. Thus the first consideration is as to the integrity 
of the text of the LXX. Then those variations, which may be attributed to the 
translator, are considered and thus one is familiarized with the general character 
of the translation in such a way that he may proceed to the consideration of the 
doubtful and recensional cases with an additional criterion by which to estimate 
the value of the variations in these cases.* = 

The Hebrew text used in the discussion is the edition by Baer and Delitzsch ; 
the fac-simile of the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus edited by H. L. Strack 
was also consulted. Tischendorf’s sixth edition of the Septuagint is used and 
fac-similes of the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS. have been consulted.t 


CONDITION OF THE GREEK TEXT. 


With corruption in both the Hebrew and the Greek, results become very 
uncertain ; so, while the examination of the text of the LXX. involves a special 
investigation of itself, a few cases of interest may be noticed here. 

In 7:2 there is manifest corruption, for the reading éru¢ ovvdducw o¢ adovtes— 
is neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor is the variant ézw¢ ovvddovow o¢ ovvddovtec, better. 
Ewald suggests that the text may have been d¢ cvvddovrec év rH xapdia avtov.t This 
might then be a free translation, or perhaps they misread }7\jOf? for JAX. To 
suppose with Ewald that they read 955° } KIN? 3195 is to increase the difficulty. 

In 10:6 the reading «ai airov Be Hoarptove Shouvrec, anhveywav Eévia TO BactAet 
Tapeip év dépare "Edpaty dé€era, must be corrupt; féa and év déuats seem to be a 
double translation for the same word, though the latter may be for the Hebrew 


iT3U/2 (?). 


In 13:3 the daxptov of the LXX. is probably a confusion of letters from axpidwrv 


* Since the above divisions were made the excellent and recent work of Canon Driver has 
come to the writer’s hands and he is pleased to find in it a very clear statement of the proper 
method of investigation. Cf. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. Oxford, 1890, p. xl. 

+ It is gratifying to know that an excellent edition of the Greek text is now being prepared 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, by H. B. Swete, D. D. 

+ Prophets of the Old Testament. Vol. 1., p. 273. London and Edinburgh, 1875, 
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which is a variant and a translation of the Hebrew consonants ; xarvoddync is 
another variant and a good translation of the Hebrew. 

In 9:10 the reading cxordy év ove may have arisen in some such way as is 
suggested by Schleusner,* viz., cxordy is a confusion of letters of the word «(a)p|rov 
with oxo|rov and ox of o(v)«y, which might then be a free translation. The paral- 
lelism establishes the Hebrew. 

Instances of readings which seem to be due to the confusion or to the simi- 
larity in writing of the Greek letters are the following: The reading of the LXX. 
in 4:14, viz., kal 6 Aade 6 cvridy cwverrAékeTo pera mépvyc, for which the Peshitta has 
jdud] wast “\sdmso fly [saso, is best explained as a corruption, since the 
Peshitta, departing from the Massoretic text, agrees with the LXX. except that it 
has the negative. Compare with this 13:13, where Cyrilf explains the LXX. oiroc 6 
tidc cov 6 dpdviuoc, aS used sarcastically ; and Cappelle conjectures that 9 was 
read 7}? But better than these is the explanation of Marck (cited by Simson), 
Viz., vidc cov = vide ov, ¢ having been copied a second time. In 2:16 the LXX. has 
kai réfo abriv bc épnuov for WQDIDA AMD WM). Conceming this Schleusner 
observes ‘“‘ubi loco rdf *** reponendum videtur dé vel avatw airy eic Epnpov. 
Aéo habet quoque Cod. Basil.”’ These last instances as well as a conjecture of 
Drusius (cited by Wunsche) that jépas 7:5 is due to the manner of writing the 
dative HMEPAT, are sufficient to show that one must examine the ancient charac- 
ters of the Greek before he can determine to what extent the manuscripts have 
been influenced by transcription alone. This and the evident corruption indicate 
that one must handle the text with great discrimination. ‘ But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not follow the establishment of 
a text sound throughout.”’t 


INTERPRETATION. 


Under this division, as already indicated, it is proposed to consider those 
variations which may be attributed to the translation, whether arising directly 
from interpretation, or in any way due to the translator. Since the Greek trans- 
lator of this book must have found difficulty in interpretation owing to the 
peculiarities of the style of the Prophet, this becomes one of the obstacles in the 
way of the textual study of the book. These peculiarities may be stated sum- 
marily as follows: brief and unconnected sentences ; frequent neglect of gender, 
person and number; intermingling of similes and metaphors; scanty use of parti- 
cles ;2 feeble parallelism; rare words; peculiar constructions; inversions; ana- 
colutha and corruption of text. To what extent the translation has been affected 
by failing to observe these peculiarities will appear in the following. 

* Novus Thesaurus in Vetus Testamentum. Glasgow, 1822. 
t J. P. Migne’s edition of Patrologia Graeca. Paris, 1859. Vol. LXXTI., p. 311. 


+ Encyclopedia Britannica. Article, “Septuagint” by Wellhausen. Vol. XXI., p. 669, 
§ Henderson’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets, p.1. Andover, 1868. 
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I. There may be noted cases in which a word is given a meaning belonging 
to it, but not the proper force according to the context, as in the case of 

1. Nouns, when there is used, 

a. A Common Noun for a Proper Noun. ovrdc for YI) in 5:8; 9:9 and 
10:9, influenced perhaps by 4:13 and 10:8, where the common noun occurs. The 
first part of the words PND and Seep), 4:15; 5:8; 12:5, etc.,* is always 
translated by olxoc. Other examples are cxomd = JOY, 5:1; bdo =P, 5:8. 

b. A Proper fora Common Noun. ‘Iapeiu = 9% 5:13 and 10:6. Compare, 
however, A.V. and R.V. Im this case the article would be expected with 
72 - J and 2 to the mouth of an Oriental are nearly related. Cf. Ps. 16:1. 
For Méyyac ef. p. 195. ’ 

2. Verbs; in some cases 

a. A fair meaning is given. dazoppixtw = aa , 10:7,155 éraxotw = FIP, 
2:23,24; cf. A. V., while in 5:5 and 7:10 fq}? = rarevvda (42), ete. 

b. Not in accordance with the context, as in 14:9; 2:17, where the same 
word is similarly translated. duodo = FPO, 4:5,63 rapacwrdo = YIP, 10:11, 
13, ete. 

3. Tense. A few cases wiil suffice to show that the translation cannot be 
relied upon in expressing accurately the force of a particular tense. In 1:2 
éxropvetovea éxropvetcer for Pia Tt is a simple translation of the idiom, but 
fails to convey the idea in its proper “force. In 2:1 nv is used for mig) while the 
same is used for rent: 8:6, and in 11:4 MAN) = = kai eoouas, while ‘DOWN is 
translated by é&érewa airobc, ete. Even upon superficial examination one discovers 
the inaccuracy of the translation in this particular. But when it is remembered 
that interpreters still disagree as to the force of the ‘‘ Perfect”’ and ‘‘ Imperfect” 
in particular cases, one is not surprised to find that the ‘‘ present perfect,” the 
“frequentative imperfect,” etc., are not properly rendered. Such nice shades of 
expression cannot be expected in the translation. On the contrary it is just the 
slavishness of the translation that makes it possible to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text from it. No one would attempt it from a modern translation. 

4. Government. There are cases in which the government or construction of 
a phrase or sentence is not exact as when 

a. A verb is read transitively with an object when it should be intransitive, 
as xa aiwara é¢’ aipace picyovor for + Was D743 DvD) 4:25 éuéptoavy Kdpdlac avtev 
for p03? p2n 10:2; aréorpee tiv opyhv wou for ION alg 14:5, etc. Compare also 
13: 15b, where, however, they may have pointed the verbs differently, 

b. Which may also be the case in certain active verbs which are read passively, 
as in 12:11 WOIN = opowobyy ; 5:7 12! = éyevvilynoar(?), ete. 


* When etc. occurs, a few unimportant cases are not cited since the cases under this division 
are cited simply to set forth the general character of the translation; otherwise the treatment 


is exhaustive. 
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c. The subject and object of the verb are also sometimes confused. In 4:11 
this affects the entire verse. 

II. As indicated, some of the above variations may have arisen from a differ- 
ent pointing. To this cause many variations may be attributed and in some cases 
the LXX. reading is to be preferred. Sometimes the change is 

1. A Noun for a Verbal Form. 

335 for 95°7 1:2, also for 5°} 13:1. The Massoretic text gives a fair 
construction in Hebrew, and being the more difficult is to be preferred; it also 
gives a very good sense. The Peshitta and Targum, however, have the noun. 
WIN = WN 13:7. So also the Peshitta 50.2} and Vulgate, ‘“‘in via Assyri- 
orum,” and Hitzig.* mM ( (adj.) = my 12:2 and Va = WIS? 11:7 wrongly, 
as also a) for OAD 6: 9, and though in 4::19 “7 for sy is adopted by 
Drake,} the sense and context are better sustained by the Massoretic text. 

2. Verbal Form for Noun. 

ND = N15 8:9, but this is contrary to the 8th verse. pasw = or aw 
8:6, wrongly, as also mAD? for Any 2 Vien Ln mn? for mi oceurs 
the more easily, as mim occurs in the preceding. 

3. Verbal Form for Verbal Form. 

In 3:1 sige) NaI = Da FAIR - Drake assumes this without doubt to be 
the true reading. Hermann} also adopts it, explaining the arrangement, however, 
as chiastic. The ordinary reading is adopted by all the later commentators, but 
it seems that a slight variation from the LXX. and Massoretic text, reading 
wa FanN after J. D. Michaelis,? gives a better parallelism as well as uniformity 
in the use of the participles. The first two, thus, refer to the evil habits of the 
woman in relation to her paramour and the consequent adultery, while the next 
couplet refers to Israel’s relation to ‘‘other gods” and the consequent idolatrous 
practice, indicated in the expression “love cakes of grapes.”” Thus it is the way- 
wardness of the woman not the decoyment of idols that is censured. 

In 7:5 AT for wT , not badly. Several other cases, however, are not so 
good, as: MIWA = Naw 218; WYP My = YD ny 61s TY = 
JDTY 8:35 93 = 9M? 8:10; MO = = mw) 10:14 ; ony = = omy 14:4; 
DINIwAT = OMIT tts 7751 = 99D 8:7. 

4. A Noun for a Noun. 

“awd = “haw 14:5; cf. 11:7, but wrongly as also Hes = js 12:4, 
perhaps a free translation here. DIN = DIAN 2:3); ?) DIINIAS = = 
DIIMINN 2:35 (?) T2Y = My 4:13; DINY = DINY 5 6 5 amps = Dp 

5:6; nae = Nyy 10:13. 


* Die zwolf kleinen Propheten. Leipzig, 2d edition, 1852, p. 56. 

+ Notes on Jonah and Hosea. Cambridge, 1853, p. 98. 

+ Studien und Kritiken, 1879, p. 515. 

§ Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments. Vol. XI. Goettingen, 1782, pp. 4 and 21, 
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5. Other Cases. OY for HY 12:1; D7) = D°D 11:10; (?) Ps =fN 12:12. 
These and other cases are noted under other heads. Cf. VIII., pp. 201 sq. 

Iii. There is alsoa number of variations arising from a different arrange- 
ment and construction of the text, consisting in 

1. The different grouping of words, affecting 

a. A change in a verse, as 4:5 *JON Oa) 19) = = vokti duoloca THY pnTrépa 
cov. Vulgate, ‘‘ Nocte tacere feci matrem tuam.” "The connective ) probably 
did not occur in the MSS. from which these translations were made. The paral- 
lelism and contrast between day and night favor the Massoretic text. In 9:6 the 
LXX., é« rarairwpiac "Avybrtov, wat exdéEerar abrode Méugic, Kal Odaper avtrode Maypde «.7.A., 
misses the sense perhaps because of the general expression preceding OH/4¥74 and 
the subject standing first ; while the incorrect reading of 3M also conduced 
to this. Jerome* thought they confused "J and [}. Mdyyac is elsewhere the 
translation of vn and so associating this with Egypt they have misread here. 

In 9:4, DIV D'IIN OID DPM PAD? NP) = LXX., cad ob joven 
avTe ai Ovoiac attov o¢ aptoc révbove, K.T.A. Virients povvavro «7.2.  Peshitta, 
eras, ao tena flo. Targum, TPJINP NVI? PPP NP). The 
one reading of the LXX. as well as the Peshitta and Targum take ont as 
the subject of the verb, giving the better construction. The variant of the LXX. 
has in its favor also the fact that 7divw when used actively takes the accusative. 
Cheyne suggests that the Massoretic division ‘“‘ was possibly caused by a wish to 
preclude a misinterpretation of Hosea’s language, viz., that the Israelites would 
go on sacrificing to Jehovah even when in captivity.”} Other cases may be found 
in 9:11; 11:8; 12:1,2,3; 13:2 and 14:8; they need no comments. 

b. A change in more than one verse, as in 4:14,15: AN maim OX aly 
LXX.—ovwverréxero peta mépvyc. Xv. Here the LXX. seem to have tried to bring 
the last of the verse into consonance with the phrase J995°) MI OP, and 
thus translate freely, reading DY for ON a very easy confusion. Sebok, how- 
ever, suggests that the LXX. which he thinks the Peshitta followed, deluded by 
the sound of the letters, translated np, but this does not seem well supported 
by his references. At any rate a glance at the text shows it to be incorrectly 
construed. 

In 9:8,9 for “4)) 1919 INN ayn : SYETON O93 MNNQYID the LXX. 
has paviav év dikw Geor ‘karénntzay. ép0apnoay K.7.A. The two verbs coming together in 
the Hebrew were separated by the translator and the first was given to the pre- 
ceding clause. The Massoretic text, however, gives a possible construction and 
being the more difficult is to be preferred. Other cases may be found in 4:11,12; 
5:15 and 6:1, also 6:10,11. 

2. The different grouping of letters, as in 4:4, where 1772 ae) a2) v) = 


* Patrologia Latina, Ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1845. Vol. XXV., p. 894. 
+ The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Hosea. Cambridge, 1887, p. 94. 
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LXX. 6 08 Aade pov d¢ avriAeybuevog iepetc. The LXX. reading suits the context 
better in placing 5 so as to read 3), ef. v.6. The 5 in the Massoretic text is 
probably from the first of the following word, and so this case might have been 
considered under Recensional variations, but being connected with an otherwise 
free translation it seemed best to consider both under Interpretation. The trans- 
lation of the latter part may be thought to invalidate that of the first part, but 
the final Y6dh of 99 99995) was probably obscured in the MS., and thus this would 
be a fair translation following closely the order of the words, since in Greek the 
regular order would be the reverse. Thus the LXX. becomes a safeguard against 
such conjectures as that of Wellhausen* unless such corruption took place before 
the translation was made. One conje¢ture by Robertson Smith,} viz., 95 97795, 
is antedated by a conjecture cited by Rosenmiiller,t viz., ‘‘ Quos conjecturae juvant, 
miror, in eam pariter non incidisse, qua legeretur "2 na) cum aflixo primae 
pers. singul. sicut contendens adversus me sacerdos, ita ut sensus exoriretur periodi; 
tum populus tuus tum sacerdos mihi contradicunt et adversantur. ‘Si genuina 
floret lectio in Alexandrina versione, videri haec posset isti conjecturae ex parte 
faveri.’ ’’2 
In 6:5 for NY WN =pPoaun the LXX. has kai 76 kpiwa pov ¢ gc éFeAeboera ; 


the Peshitta, cos) jine] y—«/ Liwe; the Targum, pas WT7ID Paik These 
versions surely give the better reading here, not involving a change of person nor 
the necessity of supplying, as the Massoretic text does. As is evident, this simply 
requires the 5 to be joined to the following word; it is favored by Cheyne and 
others. 

Other cases are the following: For 97) 35°, 8:12, the translation in the 
LXX. is rAjO0c, Kat Ta vouima abrod «.7.A. =SNAM 3°. In 7:11 for WP DOW) 
2B WN the LXX. has Alyurroy émexareiro, cal cic Acovptove K.7.A. = reba ya) 
“yy NWN) NP . In 11:2 for OSH" the LXX. is é mpocérov pov’ airor. 
INVD = INNDS, 6:2,3. Cf. also p. 200 for 7:1. 

IV. The character of the languages being so different, allowance must be 
made for certain variations due to the genius of each language; as in the case of 

1. Asyndeton, which occurs much more frequently in Hebrew than in Greek. 
Cf. 1:1; 3:1, ete. 

2. Verbal Apposition, when the second verb is often translated by an infini- 
tive. Cf. 1:6; 5:11, ete. 

3. Abstract Plurals, which are usually well translated by the singular, as in 
1:2, Oa Ws = yvvaixa ropveiac. Cf. also 2:4,6; 5:4, ete. 

4. Collectives, which are often translated by the plural, as in 2:20, where the 


* History of Israel. Edinburgh, 1885, p. 138. 

+ The Prophets of Israel. New York, 1882, p. 406. 

+ Scholia in Vetus Testamentum. Leipzig, 1812. VII., 1, p. 124. 
§ Dissertationes Aurivilii. Goettingae et Lipsiae, 1790, p. 606. 
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Hebrew Tw MA py = ueTad TOv Onplav tov aypov. So also the other collectives 
of the verse and elsewhere. Some cases are more doubtful, as duapriac for ANYON 
4:8; ebdpavav Baoideic = Jona 7:3. = 

5. Infinitives, as in 4:2, where the infinitives are translated by nouns, repre- 
senting the sense fairly. However, the translator may have vocalized the words 
as nouns; the stronger expression is given in the received text. 

6. Peculiarities. 5 

a. In the translation of FHA 1:6, etc., it cannot be determined whether the 
translator read MOT VD a participle, or a perfect WOT) , since he would prob- 
ably translate in the. same way in either case. Thus the translation seldom gives 
any light on such forms. 

b. In a western language the expression “‘ their souls ’’ is preferable to “ their 
soul,”? but such an expression is quite common in Hebrew. In 4:8 for the He- 
brew jw5s the LXX. has rac yvydc aitov, reading ows perhaps, as do many 
Hebrew MSS., or they may have referred the singular suffix to the community 
and thus translated in the plural; in either case the effect upon the noun is the 
same, requiring the plural. Cf. also 9:11, O35 = ai ddga airov ; 18:8, p95= 
Kapdiac avTav, etc. Epa es 

c. In the Greek a part of speech frequently carries its force farther than in 
the Hebrew, and so where it would be repeated in Hebrew the one answers in 
Greek. Such is the case in 5:6, where 0733) DINS2 = = peta mpoBdrov Kai 
pécxav. Note also the translation of DONIN nyo DDN PINY “Wr, 18:14, 
viz. as ék yELpog @oov pboopar Kai éx Gavarov or pboouee avtobc, Variant avtobe for Kai. 

d. Frequently the term WWN is translated as referring to the inhabitants, 
as in 7:11, ete. 

e. Other Cases. In 2:23 pT) DUT" MVS = erakobooua TH ovpave, 
kat avtéc. In 5:1 DNryow = = ie aeece Tara. 

V. Some minor variations may also be explained as free translations and 
may easily be detected. Such are the following : 

1. Those which may be said to give the sense of what is expressed figuratively 
in Hebrew, as in 2:7, where for PWD mS the LXX. ra iudrid pov wai ra 6064 
vov, gives the article for the material of which it is made and this is not far from 
the Hebrew. Cf. Lev. 13:47, where 73 occurs with these words; cf. also 2:11. 
The translation of the last word of the verse, DY, by révra boa por kabjner Lep- 
resents the idea of the Hebrew in a general expression. In 2:17 ave 0) 
krhwara avtic, “which,” as Simson observes, “is perhaps not to be emended to 
kAjpara With Drusius, but explains itself from the peculiarity of the LXX., in the 
use of synecdoche, preferring to place the genus for the species.””* 

2. In many places O}’ seems to have been taken in a general sense and is 
translated by the plural. Cf. 4:6; 5:9; 7:5; 10:14, etc. 


* Der Prophet Hosea. Hamburg und Gotha, 1851, p. 101. ° * 
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3. There are also some cases in which the translator seems to have given a 
peculiar meaning to a form by reference to the root from which the word is 
derived, as in 2:17, where for Mpy Ana the LXX. has c:avoigar ovveow avtiie, 
pointing the first as an infinitive, ‘which, with the ordinary meaning of Mpn 5 
does not make good sense; but the translation i is not so remote as to require the 
conjecture that they read fJ§f\ (Drusius). The words in their first meanings are 
not so far apart as they seem to be, FRY meaning ‘‘to bind” and cbveore (ovvinuc) 
‘a joining together,” so that though yf is not translated elsewhere by this 
word, it seems probable that it is the form which was before the translator. The 
vocalization, however, may have been ; mph as Sebok suggests. The LXX. take 
this verse as one of warning and so the translation of this phrase is more in accord- 
ance with the context as thus understood. In 5:12 wy YY is translated by rapayq 
and the root from which yp is derived is frequently translated by rapdoow, so 
that, though the exact meaning is not given here, the translator’s intention is 
shown to be right. 

4, There are other cases in which the meaning given a word or form is 
inexact, as in 1:6, where ayritacoduevoc avrirdoua for NWN NU) does not seem 
so strange when one thinks of the different interpretations that have been given 
this clause by the commentators. Wiunsche and Nowack say this translation 
demands the Hithpa‘el, but it is to be remembered that the translator must not 
be held responsible for modern knowledge of grammar; moreover such transla- 
tion nowhere occurs for the Hithpx‘él. It is also to be noted that the same words 
occur in 1 Kgs. 11:34 for )3U’N N43, from which Schleusner conjectured 
that the translator read the same here. However, the emphatic infinitive con- 
struction points to the form here as the basis, and if the translations are in any 
way related then it seems probable that the translator of Kings read Ney 
\INWN which only involves the change of a [ to an N; not a difficult change 
with the old Hebrew characters. Though the translation itself cannot be sup- 
ported, it is interesting in that it shows an attempt to translate the form which 
occurs in the received text. Moreover the influence of 95) preceded by a negative 
perhaps had some force in affecting the translation. In this case it may be com- 
pared with that of the A. V. In 2:15 the LXX. has é» aig éréOvev airoic for YN 
rare be VON , referring YX , with 05 omitted, to 79°, to which Hitzig refers 
it also, since otherwise the latter part of the verse requires some additional expla- 
nation. Nowack takes yy as an accusative of time. There is no reason for 
supposing that the translator* found 69 in the MS.* used. In 8:2 the translation 
of FP ISDN by éxiclwodunry is probably based on the same text. Cf. the Arabic 
9 ye in the eighth form. However, the translator may have referred it to 9. 

* The singular, translator, should not be taken as implying that the translation was made by 


one person, since this is not known, but it is used for sake of convenience. MS. is used in the 
same way. 
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In the difficult figurative language of 7:4saq. the translator seems to have 
found some difficulty, but has given the words fairly, though missing the sense. 
D> is translated by xévrec, either dropping OD on account of the same letter fol- 
lowing, or probably it is used as expressing the meaning. (Cf. v. 7): xataxabparoc 
for 3%" seems to have been taken as referring to the fire and thus the sense 
is missed. Inv. 5 Aowuéc for v5 does not give the exact meaning of the word, 
but it is frequently used for ~?: In v. 6 dvexaibjoay for {379 does not require 
the conjectures that the reading was 3" (Cappelle), FA (Buxtorf), etc. The 
sense seems to have been adapted to the figure. The translation of SN by 
karapacow is free also. Cf. the translation of S9N8 by «arappéo in 1 Sam. 2:85. 

In 12:7 the LXX. “tpyike for M2 is probably a free translation. Though the 
phrase 5X8 5° to which the translation corresponds is one of frequent occur- 
rence, Ezek. 40:46; I Sam. 14:36, etc., the other is also, as in Ps. 87:34; 27:14 
and suits the following “)7}{) better. 

In 5:8 several words are rendered freely, as may be seen by a reference to the - 
text, but the idea is conveyed; such is the case also in 8:4, but the idea in {!999 
and 7/77 is not so well expressed. Other cases of free translation are the fol- 
lowing: ODN? = éxrcivdovow, 4:3; IYO) = carevdivocr, 4:10; WON = Ofooua, 
A:T; VAD PVD = tapuorpéca «.7.1., 4:16; WD = aréorn, 5:3; SGI AWD = 
bre TOV KbpLov éyKatéduTov, 8:7 5 san = géyyoc, 7:65 ID DV = eepvOjoav aire, 7:9; 
eae =noTé (? MIVIN); 5 8:9 5 > 131D)2? = eavaorynabpucba(?), 6:23 FRI = aveuddbopa, 

7; LADD = Seb poe, 9: 6; Pe Na érévecev, 9:16; AON = bmepaorté (F319 Be 


a Ay Maxon = = dounto, 18:5; - Sys = = navigp,* 18:7; ete. 
Vi. There are some variations which appear to be slight turns given to 


expressions for the sake of clearness or interpretation. ‘They are cases which, if 
retranslated into Hebrew, wouid require, 

1. An alteration or substitution, as in 4:3, where for the Hebrew 559N} 
ma aw-99 the LXX. is kai opixpwvOqoera odv raat Totg KaTotKovow abrav. The verb 
being taken as passive it was easiest to refer it to the land, and thus 779 3yr)) 55 
is construed, as the following words, with 3. In 4:12 the force of 5 in the first 
clause is either carried over to the second or the translator supposed the second 
should agree, reading p23} , but this does not suithere. In 9:8,17 the suffixes 
are not translated, but in the connection the general term O95» seems to have 
been preferred, though the translator probably found sone in the MS. If the 
Greek kai rao aitiv dc Epnpov, 2:16, is original this is a turn in expression, but see 
p. 192. Cf. also Ona” = = arexvobjoovrat, 9:12 ; on? We? = detAail eiow, 7:18. 

2. An addition, as in 2:10, where, for the Hebrew Yin tyra ee ay toe *)D5) 
Wry, the LXX. is kai apybpiov éxAgbuva airy. aitn 08 apyuvpa Kai ypvod éroinoe, Which 
seems to have been caused by the peculiarity of the arrangement of the Hebrew. 


p) 


* Modern interpreters also find difficulty in translating the Hebrew words for lion. 
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There is an attempt to convey the idea. But are the people represented as using 
silver which God had given and gold which he had not given ? 

In 3:3, if érép was in the original it is a wrong interpretation, but some 
editions do not have it,* and it is probably a correction. 

In 4:2, misled by taking the infinitives as nouns, the translator makes these 
the subject of the verb S¥§ which is translated néyurae éxi tHe yac, retaining the 
image of the breaking forth of water, as also the Vulgate in “‘inundaverunt,” and 
this probably explains the addition ; though it may be a copyist’s error, being 
repeated from the preceding verse. 

In 7:1 for the Hebrew jin 73 ws xD) 397) the LXX. has xai 
KAéxTyne Moc avTov eloedeboerar, ExdWboKwY AnoTHG év TH 0G avtovd. The addition arose 
perhaps from carrying out 8453 more fully than the verb alone does. (Cf. 9 
where the preposition is added to convey the idea.) The variation in the last is 
suggested by the preceding, but the initial ) of the following verse was no doubt 
read as a suffix to jn. - 

In 5:11 the Hebrew H95N Pwy seems to have been too general an expres- 
sion for the translator, and the vowel letters not being in the MSS.+ perhaps he 
took this form as well as the following /}¥" as active and supplied the object 
for the first. Similarly how , 0:13, is not expressed in Greek without an object 
as easily as in Hebrew, so mpée Bete is supplied as an object in Greek. 

Other cases may be seen in the following: TIN = = dévdpov ovexialovroc, 4:13 ; 
NID? = = oxbuvor dpvuod, 13:8 ; (ei = mr«alovoa, 14:9; Down = avrarodécedc cov (?), 
Deas ‘variant, aVTATAOOGEOS 5 TN = = wyarhoede pov, 11:43 ete. 

VIL. There are some cases in which the translator has missed the sense 
through a false construction or misunderstanding of a word, etc. There may be 
noted, 

1. The misunderstanding of words and incorrect reading of suffixes often con- 
nected with such misunderstanding, as in 2:18, where yd = Paarein. This 
probably arose out of a difficulty in the mind of the translator in not understand- 
ing how Yahweh could ever have been called mi tonl or an unwillingness to 
admit it. 

In 13:14 y 127 = dixy cov, referring to the singular “\9‘} rather than to 
437. LT: TOT 

~ In 11:1 for the Hebrew 199 the LXX. is ra ré«va airov, referring by the 
suffix to Israel probably, but this would be their fathers. Cf. Mt. 2:15. Note also 
the suffixes of the first for the third person in 12:5. 

In 7:16 pe Rae évrerapévov, Cf. Jer. 4:29; POWYS = dodevgoes, 4:5 ; mows = 

jnovéevnoav, 14:2 ; m= = Kkataxaproc, 14:7. 


* Fiela’s Hexapla. Oxford, 1875. Vol. II., p. 944. 


+The ‘‘plena seriptio” probably was not common in the MSS. which the translators used. 
Cf. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. xxxii. 
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2. Wrong Constructions. Closely connected with the preceding is the mis- 
understanding of the word \7)5, 10:5, for which the LXX. reads xadc 
raperixpavay avtov, deriving it from Fx) with 5, but this construction requires 
WN5-. The uncommon word seems to have caused difficulty. 

In 2:19 for onwa mabis ot n>) the LXX. is «ai ov wy wryobdow ovx ere Ta 
ovouata avTar, taking Sip construction with the verb and translating as in the 
Hiph‘l. Cf. Josh. 28:7; Isa. 48:1. Perhaps they vocalized as Hiph‘il, but 9954? 
seems well sustained. Cf. Zech. 13:2. ati 

In 6:5 for D9NID93 SANDY the LXX. has arebépica tude xpodhrac ipov, No 
object being expressed for the verb the phrase was probably taken in the sense of 
“slaying in” or ‘“‘ among the prophets’ and read O59N’595. The received text 
and interpretation are sustained by the parallelism. 

In 11:6 for YR AND) Yaya DIN AM) the LXX. has cad podévnoev 
év popudaia év taic mode avtov, Kai Katénavoey éy Taig yepoly aitov. The first verb 
is derived from 5M and both it and FOS are taken intransitively, while 
y33 is made to correspond with } 5 in the first clause and so is read 
yy. The translator seems to have been influenced by an attempt to bring 
out parallelism. 

In 9:1 593 Sp is translated in the LXX. by 72 cigpaivov; in the Vulgate, 
‘“‘noli exultare.” The early translators probably overlooked the fact that 5» is 
not thus used. They may have read 599 Sp, but ef. Job 3:22, which favors 
the received text. 

In 7:14 the LXX. makes Da? the subject of the verb in the translation «ai 
OUK oe mpoc wea Kopdiar avTov, “for the Hebrew 5555 sone \pyt Nd). 

7 yy DINS MD), the translation of ee iS avtol dé Elow oc 
ea Use WAY is read TENE qualifying H3N5. This is a weak 
statement, but perhaps not more so than one interpretation of 4:4, viz., ‘‘ thy 
people are as they that strive with the priest,” or the expression in 5:10. 

In 6:8 ps O)9ys rep = rbhu épyalouévn paraa; NYT OVDYD = ev roic 
Aaoic avtow oaks yh ied ipd?) = = Tov éxdixgou, 12:3. 

VIII. Again, there are some variations which seem to have arisen through 
the peculiar difficulty presented by the Hebrew or the MSS., or a strange mis- 
understanding of the text. In many cases a combination of these causes explains 
areading. Since the reason for a variation of this nature is not very evident they 
need not be classified more definitely. The following are instances of such varia- 
tion : 

In 2:4 for the Hebrew 995% NS IDI) (v.65 TID WAN 1), the LXX. 
reads Kal éapo tiv ropvelav abrae éx kpocdrov pov (V. 5 brag av éxdbow avrqy). Perhaps 
the first person is used as anticipative of the same in the following verse. Though 
the sense is missed, the translation does not involve any important change in the 


*5 
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text. \DN for IDM; and 9357 for 135%), the former being much more 
common would naturally be taken in case of obscurity. {D in y. 5 was perhaps 
read 95) unless the Greek should read érwe¢ wq(?). Cf. p. 192. 

In 12:15 for the Hebrew DID DDN O*PDN the LXX. has éipocer 
'Egpaip cai wapopy.ce ; Variant, insert év before ’Egpaiv. Is this an attempt to render 
the phrase by the combination of two verbs or was one originally an adverb in 
force, but altered ? The second verb of the Greek is the one most frequently used 
for DY, but the other is also used. There must be an alteration or corruption 
here, perhaps a double rendering. 

In 14:8 it is suggested that the LXX. Cjoovra: kal pefvobfoovra: citw, is a double 
translation of jay ym, being read once aie once voy? , to which pebvob4oor- 
rat corresponds, but this word with oiroc is unparalleled. This is probably to be 
traced to a tampering with the text of the LXX. Such “conflate readings’ are 


probably rightly attributed to admixture from other versions. According to the _ 


following canon, ‘‘ If two readings coexist, of which one expresses the Massoretic 
text, while the other can only be explained from a text deviating from it, the 
latter is to be regarded as the original,’* pcbvo6goovra city should be regarded as 
the original reading. This then may be a free translation of {at 7), which 
would not be bad in this connection. 

In 14:3 Nine 22= = bro py Naprrek In the unparalleled Hebrew the trans- 
lator seems to. have “found difficulty, reading nd 95) perhaps for 3 pe The 
difficulty of the expression baffles the modern interpreter also. 

In 12:1 for the Hebrew JONI eaaip ov ON DY TW Tp the LXX. has 
vov éyvo abrode¢ 6 Oed¢ Kat 6 abe dyloc KexAgoera, Mistaking blame for praise, but such a 
sentiment in this connection is altogether out of place. <A slight change of con- 
sonants and pointing would admit the Greek reading, viz., ON op ? nay 
“VORS DUTP Dy) - 

Other eh in which a slight change will admit a peculiar reading are the 
following: 6:9 altered to eh INIT (BD) 73 WN > =D may explain the 
LXX. kai 7 iovbce cov avdpi¢g meipatov See ae Kee tnanier also 11: Ge sn lanl Sy ON) - 
for which the LXX. is kai 6 Ged¢ émi Ta Tia adtod Ovpuobgoera. 12:12 again, 
ow mbige ie ie. PS 2) DSN for the LXX. é pH Tadadd éorw....év Taraad 
apyovrec. With 8:9, ddpa jnyaryoav COMpare JIN AION are ule The translator 
has not used mh anywhere; at least no translation | requires it. 18:1, AAA = 
Otkalouara, perhaps for 7. Aramaic(?). In 8:7 5) seems to have been omitted. 
Gvovacthpia Ta TyaTnvéva, 8:12, repeated from 8:11 by copyist? In 2:8 FIN AAI) 
PMV 33 = Kai avoiodophow tac ddobc, free ? 


* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. xlvii. 
+ Not why) after Simson and Wiinsche, as Nowack indicates. 
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IX. Another reason for variation in the translation is the confusion of con- 
sonants ; these must often have been dim and obscure in ancient MSS. Moreover 
the similarity between some of the letters must have led to confusion. The MSS. 
used by the translator were probably written in the old Hebrew or ‘square ” 
characters, and the letters may have been confused in the transmission of those 
MSS. before the translation was made. Hence it is difficult to determine, many 
times, whether the translator erred in reading these, or some copyist before him. 
It seems probable, however, that as good a MS. or MSS. as the average would be 
used in such a translation, and accordingly the following variations may fairly be 
considered as due to the translator. 

In 1:4 for Non the LXX. has Iotda. Jerome believed this to have been due 
to the inexperience of the translator, using this word because it was the more 
common. Simson also points out the fact that “Judah” is thus brought into 
consonance with ‘‘ house of Israel” at the end of the verse. ;R°};q! might also 
be confused easily with S57’, especially the apocopated form “449. Thus in 
case of obscurity Judah would naturally be taken. But we, thinking of a definite 
fact, find that the context requires N°. 

Instead of a Stan) (2:14) the LXX. has «ic vapripiov, concerning which Jerome 
observed, ‘“‘ LX X. posuerunt testimonium, Res et Daleth literarum falsi similitu- 
dine.” This seems probable, since Yédh (%) might easily be obliterated. 

In 10:14 for SNO4N VD the LXX. has é rod oixov tov "Iepofoau; variant, 
Tepogada. The latter reading is that of the Alex. and Sin. MSS.; it is also the 
one Jerome gives for the reading of the LXX. It would seem then that 5X54 
was read SN5- through confusion of & and %, perhaps also & and ve while 
$3) was translated. Possibly a confusion of Zalmunna with ow may have 
led to the peculiar reading here, referring to Jerubaal, mentioned in the same 
passage, viz., Judg. 8. Jerome endeavored to explain the reading from this, but 
the reference is to a place, not to a person. The passage in the Hebrew awaits a 
satisfactory explanation. 

In 4:12 FAD 95 = wreipar: of the LXX. The reading was probably 3 for 95 
and this the more readily since FPF is without an object, unless the reading 
was DYN as in some MSS.,* and is translated freely. 

In 10:2; 5:15 and 14:1 DW» is translated by agavifo. The translator prob- 
ably read DY’. Cf. 2:12 and 5:9, where the forms from OY are translated 
by derivatives of d¢avifo. It is possible, however, that the translator may have 
connected these two roots in some such way as Schmoller, whose opinion was 
that from the idea of suffering punishment comes the idea of being desolated, 
waste. 


* Davidson’s Hebrew Text. London. P. 123. 
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In 7:6 for DFDN the LXX. has “B¢paiv, which is not easy to explain unless 
the reading of the MS. was D758 and this was confused with the form ODN 
in some way. Perhaps the left foot of J was obliterated and then the remain- 
ing form and Yé6dh were transposed, or 4) may have been read for 4, since 


these letters were sometimes confused in the old characters.* Compare also 
D7 for OD, 6:8. 

In 11:4 ‘the LXX. has 6c pariwv avopuroc érd rac ciayévac avrov for the Hebrew 
ond Sy Sy sp DD, reading YY YD and omitting one Sy: this is 
taken as a threat; cf. Isa. 50:6. The context shows it to be wrong. “ArOpuroc is 
used indefinitely, as several times. 

In 8:6 év 76 "Iopafa arose probably from confusing 95 with 5} and thus 
D would seem a repetition or was obscured perhaps. 3 and 9, however, are 
very similar in the old ‘‘square”’ characters and may have been confused in 
the MSS. 

Other examples of such confusion of letters may be seen in the following: 
DN=oy 4:14; OOTY) =O? 7:12; WY FDN= YD PN 8:1; oY 
= py 9:2; Ww =Ww 10:11; 959 =H 10:12; qwy = yr 10:14. CF. 
also the more doubtful DWN) = OY) 13:1; ISWWN =I 14:9; a7 = 
3d) 5:12 (cf. 13:14 ?). 


X. Very peculiar are the variations in the translation of the particles. In 
many cases the variation may be affected by the context as in the case of 95 
which is frequently translated by 67: and 0.67: but after a negative by aiac. But 
as an accurate knowledge of the use of particles seems to be one of the last attain- 
ments in the study of a language, the translator is not to be censured if he allow 
the context as he understands it to determine the force of a particle. This our 
translator seems to have done always, rather than to have used the particles at 
any time as an aid in discovering the meaning of a particular passage. The fol- 
lowing groupings of the translations of prepositions, conjunctions, etc., will serve 
to show this: 


WINS = cabdc av, 7:12; bv rpdrov, 9:18. 
SAN OAN) = orico generally, but perd raira, 3:5. 
7]8 = dpa, 12:125 wAgv, 12:9; broc, 4:4(?). 
TWH? = év ro abr, 11:8; JOP = éxt 7d ard, 2:2. 
NS = ov and ov wh frequently ; 7, 6:6. 
by te tovro, 4:3, ete. Cf. 109 also, 2:8,16, ete. 
évexa, 18:6. 


* Cf. Wellhausen’s Der Text der Buecher Samuelis. Gottingen, 1872. Pp. 18 and 169. 
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ére and dvérz, general. 
Gav #, 1:6; 7:14. 

dud tovTo, 8:10; 9:6. 
brav, 4:14. 

év, general. 

emi, 2:25; 3:5, ete. 
ei¢, 4:73; 5:5, ete. 


[ 
| 
2 
l 
if 


peta, 5:6. 
| dative, 7:9. 
{ dative general. 
genitive, 1:9; 2:14, etc. 
eic, 2:14; 2:21, etc. 


wera, general. 
y mpbc, 4:1; 12:3, etc. 


{ é, general. 

| ard, 2:20: 5:3, ete. 
dud, 8:4. 

{2 { pera, 6:2. 

uh, 2:11(?). 

elc, 0:4. 

ed GOs 


oc, general. 
Kabéc, 2:53; 3:1, ete. 
katd, 2:17; 4:7, ete. 


t 
[ 
> 
| obroc, 4:9. 


éxi, general. 
xara, 7:18; 8:1. 
év, 9:14. 

61a, 9:15. 


oy 


( xpdéc, general. 
éri, 3:35 3:5, ete. 
| sic, 7:15; 8:1, ete. 
év, 4:8. 


ON 


Perhaps a table of some of the Greek particles with their equivalents in 
Hebrew, according to the translation, may be of interest in showing the peculiari- 


ties in an even more striking way. 
IN, 4:4 


{5 2:5(?) 
Obte Kai é4v =O 95 (9:12) 


P 
oTuc == 


¢ F 
brrwo av = 


év es ae y) 
cic = 3 zy 
ent = 5 5 
mpoc = a 5 
KaTa = ral 

We ia 

oud as 

a6 = 1) PIV (4:12) 
uh EON x5 
dia ToUTO = 1D? 1B Sy 
Tay — 7]8 (12:9) 

édv = ON (9:12) 


Ty? (8:3) 
brag ph = Ss) (? nd 95), 14:3 


99 3 (9:16) 


2Y IID (5:45 11:9) 
V5 (8:12) ON 
2Y ON 
oY 2N 
oY 3 


oy 1D 
oY i) 
ovTwc = 2 [2 
i) 
9 99 D3 (8:10) 
yy (13:4) 
SON (8:7) 


* The equivalent most frequently used is underscored; in most cases the references in the 


above table suffice. 
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Thus the majority of the variations which may be attributed to the translator 
have been considered, and the general character of the translation in cases in 
which the text underlying it was similar to the Massoretic text, has been noted. 
It has been seen that passages in which the Greek text is corrupt or doubtful, are 
of such a nature, usually, as to indicate that they should not be used in textual 
study. The cases of free translation are such as may readily be detected, either 
in the peculiar reading or difficulty of the passage, or in the approximate sense 
expressed. Most of these are of such a nature that, if held to indicate differ- 
ence of recension, one could only substitute a word related in meaning to that 
in the text. 

Interesting cases of the use of the same Greek word for different Hebrew 
words, such as dvrarodidwu for DOY in 9:8 and 14:3, for 3yvf in 4:9; 12:2,14; 
and different Greek words for the same Hebrew word, as 53fq = dvadbopd, 11:4, 
and odivec, 18:13, which is used for jO3 , 9:11, show that the translator, not 
always influenced by a desire for uniformity, simply expressed what he regarded 
as the sense of a particular passage. 

There are also slight traces of local influence in the translation as the prob- 
able reference to paSdouayreia, a sort of divination among the Greeks, in 4:12; 
also a reference to the rites of Venus and other deities in the teredeouévas of 4:14. 
In both cases, however, the translation is fair and may have no reference to cus- 
toms of the Greeks. But after having attributed to the translation all that can 
fairly be considered as belonging to it, in accordance with the general disposi- 
tion or tendency of the translator,—his evident fairness of intention,—there still 
remains a number of variations unexplained. 


DOUBTFUL CASES. 


There is ‘a number of variations the character of which is doubtful. One 
cannot say positively that they are due to difference of recension, but they seem 
to be due to this. In some cases the readings are certainly not as good as those 
given in the Massoretic text, but at the same time they bear evidence of having 
been translated from Hebrew, while in other cases they are much better than the 
received reading. 

I. Under this division additions may be considered first. 

1. No great stress can be laid on the addition of a letter or particle, yet there 
are a few cases in which such an addition gives a different and often a good 
reading. 

In 2:13 the connective «ai occurs between all except the first two nouns. Why 
not here? If the translator inserted it, why not between each word as in 1:1 and 
2:7? If this difference is recensional, perhaps in the original construction the 
words following (iv wry 55 were adverbial accusatives as Briggs seems to take 
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them in the translation, ‘‘ And I will cause all her mirth to cease in her feasts 
(and) her new moons and her sabbaths and all her festivals.”* It is in fact the 
mirth of these feasts that is the prominent idea. Cf. Amos 8:10; Isa. 58:13. 
Adopting this construction of the passage, Cheyne’s observation, that the sabbath 
did not pass away, becomes unnecessary. 

In 13:13 FD) YOM = ddivec de tuxrobonc. It is difficult to determine 
whether ec is inserted to relieve the difficulty of the sudden change to the repre- 
sentation of Ephraim as a son immediately following, or is due to difference in 
MSS. It seems scarcely probable, if the translator had inserted it, that he would 
have been so exact ‘in retaining the construct relation, with the particle inter- 
vening, though this construction may occur in Hebrew. 

In 4:19 Onin = ék tov Aoaotnpiwov avtov. If this is to be taken as it 
usually is, it is “the ‘only instance of such a plural for Ma. The reading of the 
LXX., DMINDYD, or perhaps with O omitted in order to avoid the repetition 
of the same sound, is better. So Hitzig, citing Zech. 14:10, ete. 

In 10:15, for OND D5? my 22> the LXX. has obrac roijow spiv, 
olkoc Tov "lopag2. The addition of an N before mey and “jig? before SX would 
give the reading at the basis of the LXX., viz., 9X3 FD 059 AwWYyE, 
which gives good sense here. Why should Bethel be represented as doing this 
and not Yahweh? Cf. 10:11; 11:1, ete. Ewald made Yahweh, understood, the 
subject of FTiz/}* and ON-F'9 accusative of place. However, oixog rob "Iopaga 
may have arisen from taking it as synonymous with the Hebrew, in its meaning, 
house of God; the other is generally DX ig ale 

Other additions of this nature are oidé in 1:7 (some MSS. have 09D)D55); 
ért, 1:83; oc, 5:1, and 671, 5:6. 

2. There are also cases in which a word, phrase or even sentence is found in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew. In 2:25 for $7OX the reading of the LXX. is 
Kipwoc 6 bed¢ pov ei of, requiring AX ION PY’, and this carries out the 
parallelism, giving a better balance of clauses, as well as a better meaning. 
Other gods are spoken of, as in 3:1, but Yahweh is the distinctive God of the 
Israelites. 

In 6:1 the LXX. has 2éyorvrec as an addition. With this the Targum and 
the Peshitta agree, but in the connection it might be inserted in interpretation 
legitimately, and so one cannot say that the difference is recensional; nor of the 
addition rv Gedy jyov after mpoc Kbpiv for FT 5 can one say much more, 
though it is probable, as in 2:25, that the full expression occurred here. 

In 13:4 a most peculiar and remarkable passage is found in the Greek, viz., 
éya 62 Kbptoc 6 Bede cov 6 oTepedy TOV ovpavov Kal Ktilov yqv, ov ai yeipe éxTioav Tacay TV 


oTpatLav TOU oupavov, Kal ov mapedele @ ool aura TOU mopevecbat oriow WUTOV' KQL éyo avnyayov 


* Messianic Prophecy. New York, 1886. P. 170; (and) is inserted. 
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ce éx yc Aiyrrov x.7.A. For this Newcome* has given the following Hebrew, which 
he supposes to have been the basis of the LXX., viz., 


PAIN TNT 9DIN) 

PIN NID Dw 703 

ONW NIY 9D Ww 7) 
OF 1379 ONS PONT N71 
DAO PAN JIVD '33N) 

“37 DTN) 


The omission in the Hebrew he thought might have arisen through the care- 
lessness of the scribes, passing from one 9588) to the other. For avyzyayov he has 
the participle yyo which is possible, though not what a retranslation of the 
Greek requires ; in Ps. 81:11 the LXX. has the form avayayor for yon «7 che 
Greek here requires ay moyn though in this place perhaps the participle is 
better. The passage gives evidence of having been translated from Hebrew by 
the Hebraisms which it contains. The occurrence of the article in 7r6v oipavéy and 
its omission in «rifwr y7v is peculiar. The position of the indirect object co: when 
not emphatic is peculiar in Greek, but regular in Hebrew. However, if the pas- 
sage did occur in the MS. before the translator it certainly is not from the hand of 
the Prophet. Sabaism among the Israelites is not mentioned until the time of 
Manasseh. At all events its influence came too late for Hosea’s notice and more- 
over this is the only mention of it in the book, and it is not to be supposed that 
one of so intense a spirit as Hosea, would have been satisfied with giving it such 
a simple and passing notice as this. As to avfyayéy it may be noted that in this 
place it gives a better balance of clauses to retain it; in 12:10, however, it is not 
so well retained. Other cases of this nature are found in the occurrence of yc 
before Aiyirrov for BIW, 12:14; ef. 12:10 and 13:4; Gedy ipdv, 14:8, ef. 6:1; 
avrove after evipn for NYOM, 2:9. 

Some of the additions are cases in which a clause seems to be repeated from 
another verse, but one cannot say whether this was a copyist’s error in the MS. 
from which the translation was made or is due to a Greek copyist. In 2:14 the 
addition kai ra rerewvd Tov ovpavod Kai Ta éprera Tie ypc is perhaps made by a copyist 
in order to assimilate it to verse 20, but one expects the promise to be wider than 
the threat of punishment. There can be no motive on the part of a copyist for 
the omission in Hebrew. In 8:13, kai év ’Aooupiow axdbaptra ddyovra is probably 
taken from 9:3. With the addition «ai obv toic épreroic tH yao (4:3) ef. 2:14,20. 

II. There was, no doubt, on the part of early translators and copyists, a 


* Critical Version of the Minor Prophets. (In loco.) 
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tendency to make slight additions by way of explanation, etc., but there are also 
omissions which are not so readily explained. 

In 10:10 for the Hebrew DIDN3.. --D DN) DANS the LXX. has (7A6e*) 
TaLdevoal avTovc....év TO Taebecbac abvrov¢; the Vulgate, “ cum corripientur propter 
duas iriaatinten: suas”; the Peshitta, ,onZosaw mo ZjDSS ~ wey Ld, 
IPN] seems to have been taken wrongly from N55), but the important point in 
this connection is in the last clause. The form on which the above translations 
of this clause are based must have been O7D/79 and this in connection with 
‘*iniquities ”’ (undoubtedly the correct translation here) gives a good sense. This 
verb and HDS} seem to have the same meaning and as Ewald observed "DN 
in force is weak and obscure. 

In 7:14, 15 for ony HPI 0? ON) a) md? the LXX. is éra- 
-debinoav év éuoi, Kay® Katioxvoa Tove Bpayxlovac avrov, evidently omitting either \7)D° 
or 99D’. The translation requires as its basis 9 7D), very similar to 
the end of the previous verse, and the clauses of this verse are better balanced 
without $5 })D’. FAD is probably a corruption by repetition of the preceding 
letters. For, in addition to the peculiar association of these two verbs with the 
same object, what can $9 D’ mean in connection with ODA ? Probably the 
basis of the LXX. was HPI IN) pa) 7D) - 

In 4:18 the LXX. jyar70a for 49 IN gives no equivalent, but of course 
it is impossible to give an exact trauslation and so \5;} may have been omitted. 
It seems more probable, however, that it is a repetition of the last three letters of 
SSN by a copyist. 

In 9:14 for oS jn ae) my the LXX. has 7 ddéceve aitoic; variant, add 
dd¢ avroic. | J) is perhaps a copyist’s repetition of the last two letters of js it 
is supported, however, by one reading of the Greek, but this may be a correction. 

Ill. There are also certain variations in number, person, gender, etc., which 
often give a good reading but yet are of a doubtful character. Such may be seen 
in 12:5, where, for J9NYO’ SONA 9D TMM), the LXX. has kad Meyinody pov, 
éy TO oikw *Qv ebpoody pe, a Strange variation for which there seems to be no good 
explanation unless it is connected with the substitution of oi«m ‘Qv for SNPS, 
which may best be considered then in this connection, though not properly 
belonging here. About the time the translation was made and before this certain 
‘“‘ tendency changes”; are said to have been made, such as, PRM for ONDD , 
mary for MDM; cf. p. 211. Elsewhere in the book PRVI is found, but here 
the historical reference demands Sf. However, one cannot say whether 
this is due to the translator or to the MS. which he used, and the other variations 
are probably connected with this. At the end zpd¢ airobe for IY, as Cheyne 

* This occurred in some codices and seems to have been in the original for anyone, inserting 


later to make it agree with the Hebrew, would certainly have inserted the correct translation. 
+ See Geiger’s Urschrift und Uchersetzungen der Bibel, pp. 259-433. Breslau, 1857. 
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observes, was probably for vy. When used of the community the singular 
suffix is often translated by the plural, and so the LXX. may have taken it here. 
The Peshitta, which otherwise does not agree with the LXX., has 1% and this 
suits the context better. 

In 13:8 the Hebrew is Swap) Dw ‘DIDNI; the LXX., kai xataddyovra 
avrove éxel oKbmvor Opvuod ; the Peshitta, 13] Ley o—)] Naspio. Sebok thinks 
they may have read DIDN") or DIDN) (the latter, if the person is changed, 
gives the proper consecution in tense, ‘though the form in the text following in 
the same person as the preceding verbs may be regarded as coordinate with these), 
5 before 4995 being erased. He also takes the preceding verbs in the first 
person as establishing the Massoretic text; however, it is to be noted that the 
following verb is in the third person, and this arrangement would make the first 
two and the second two agree. \ 

In 2:8 for 5777 the LXX. is 17 dddv avr7¢; the Peshitta, ndujo}. Preced- 
ing and following this the third person is used, and such a change is hardly 
justifiable, even in Hosea, where the change is not infrequent. uN “has 
nothing but difficulty in its favor ” (Briggs). 

In 4:8 for ws the LXX. has ra¢ wyde aitov; the Peshitta, coms]; the 
Vulgate, ‘ animas eorum ;” Symmachus and Theodotion, év raic wWoyaic airdv. 
Thus the versions as well as some MSS. read O/)§ and this is demanded by, the 
context. However, see page 197. Compare also )F45’ = FA’, note 4 follow- 
INO eos) — le) dias 

IV. There is also a number of cases in which a substitution of one part of 
speech for another or a variation of expression is such that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the reading is due to difference of MSS. or to the translator. There 
may be noted, 

1. Cases of the variation of a word or expression, as in 1:7, where, for the 
Hebrew Ty? MVA-AN), the LXX. has rote dé viode Iotda, requiring *22-FN) 
TTT which was probably in the MS. before the translator. Both expressions 
occur in Hebrew for the same idea, and in the Greek oixoc may be used, as well as 
the expression here used, to convey this idea, viz., that of posterity. There isa 
score of places in the Bible where this interchange occurs, the LXX. having one 
form and the Hebrew the other. Perhaps these may be recensional; they may, 
however, be explained as due to the translator’s desire for variety of expression, 
as the use of ayardw for BFA") in 2:25 (where, however, the variant 2 agrees 
with that in 2:3,6) must be explained. Similar to the foregoing is the vanauices in 

PIN 19D DT? WON? DAN OY NP DAD TWN? = sper airoic ob Aade 
jeov eke: KAnOhoovrat Kad abror viol «.r.A. If exact, the translation of the second verb 
requires Np? - For such variation compare Isa. 62:4 and 32:5, where, how- 
ever, the LXX. in the first passage translates both words by kadéw, the last by 
eixov in both forms. 
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In 3:4 for FRY the LXX. is Moaornpiov = FIN. Sebok explains the 
variation as due to the confusion of letters, f} for ¥Y and fF for FJ, or as a 
‘tendency change.” This latter seems more probable. Professor Ladd observes, 
‘““'The effect from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen in the 
change by the later Jews of the word J3Y%3—sacred stone images which served 
as altars but which were regarded as objectionable, although they appear in Gen- 
esis as used by the Patriarchs, often consecrated to the service of Jehovah,—into 
Mai .’’* The Professor shows by a comparison of 2 Kgs. 3:2 with 1 Kgs. 16:32 
that JN is the original in the latter; he also observes that the verb Dip 
does not well apply.to FAf7 but to FANS; cf. Deut. 16:22. 

The peculiar translation of B/55N) WON by the LXX. iepareiac oid? Spur, 
may possibly be attributed to the same cause. If not, the translator may have 
taken “}\5N in its usual meaning as an article of sacerdotal dress, and this then 
as the insignia of priesthood, and connected with this the Urim and Thummim 
which d7A0c represents elsewhere (Thummim, Deut. 33:8; Urim, Num. 27:21 and 
1 Kgs. 28:6). It may, however, be a free translation of D957 as giving 
knowledge of things doubtful and hidden. In such cases there is too little basis 
for decision. 

In 2:16 FMD DSN = LXX. 2a rad. SMH is here taken in the bad 
sense and so Cheyne’s citation of Ps. 107:40, where this word is the translation of 
Ip, hardly seems necessary, though this same verb is used for JPM in 4:12 
and possibly occurred here. However, 7/44 is thus translated in Ezek. 14:9 and 
Prov. 1:10. : 

In 8:11 for the Hebrew NYQMS the LXX. is 7yarnuéva, requiring D'SI7N(?), 
and this is better than the repetition of Xt4M5 which may be a corruption from 
TIAN(?)- 

In 13:6 YD = LXX. cic rAjopory = HYIwY ; cf. p. 209, for IN-FD, 
12:5. mgt 

2. Cases in which the variation may be due to a confusion of consonants. 

In 5:2 for D937 “DVD IN) YD DO MOM the LXX. is 6 oi dy- 
pebovrec tiv Ofpav Katérnéav. tyo dé mawWevtic ipov; the Peshitta, Opt py? Ip30 
Oma 12] —? 13] Lw2. The Massoretic text is so peculiar that one is inclined 


to look with favor on the versions of the LXX. and Peshitta, which carry on the 
figure of the preceding verse. But it is very difficult to determine what was the 
basis of these readings. «dypeto occurs twice for JY, though Trommiusy gives 
FIN) for this word in Job 10:16, while in Prov. 6:25 it occurs possibly for np? : 
With only these few and doubtful cases one cannot easily find what was the basis 
here. pa is usually the translation of "WY, cf. Gen. 25:28; 27:4; and it seems 


* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. New York. Vol. 1., p. 70%. 
+ Concordantiae Graecae in Septuaginta, etc. Amsterdam 1718, p. 18. 
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probable that SY (cf. Peshitta) was not the basis here or it would have been 
translated by 67petw. Moreover the peculiar position of the relative and the con- 
struction here is unexpected. The variation may be explained, though unsatis- 
factorily, by the confusion of letters, Y= ww, J= 7 and O for (1, OX?) 
055 =p(5)95. It is easier, however, with Sebdk to suppose a confusion of 
sound in which Os — DDT - The MSS. seem to have been obscure here. 
Compare that preceding, viz., at ‘the end of ch. 4; cf. p. 214. 

In 9:13 for the Hebrew 4999 SMW DIY the LXX. has cic Ofpav rapéornoav 
ra téxva abtov, simplifying the difficult Massoretic reading, and with slight altera- 
tion, giving a fair parallelism. However, there has been a confusion of letters, 
etc., and as the reading involves the unexpected change from $933 in the first 
part to $5) in the second, also the use of "}¥ in a sense in which it does not 
occur elsewhere so far as I have been able to learn, it may be due to the trans- 
lator. The form 9>\w = (45)\Mv’ in this reading. 

In 9:7 for the Hebrew $9997 SN SONU Iq the LXX. has xa? 
KakwOhoetat lopana dorep 6 mpodgtne «.t.A. The difficulty of the Massoretic text ren- 
ders the translation doubtful. The LXX. seems not to have had 5%) and this 
may be a repetition of the last letters of the preceding word; however, as SN 
is frequently translated by xaxév it may be contained in kakwOAcerar, Which requires 
(yy for {Y. N37 in this reading would be NI). The idea then is 
that at that time Israel will be humiliated as the prophet is now. ‘The last clause 
of the verse is probably altered to render the verb conformable with the previous 
Wy . érdAndbvOn for fI3* is better syntax than the A.V., viz., ‘‘ great hatred.” 
According to the received reading of this verse, as Cheyne suggests, it is necessary 
to supply some introductory words if the idea of reproach is conveyed. But if the 
true prophets are referred to, in what sense is } yr used ? 

In 11:4 for the Hebrew ‘}}) xo: PIN VON (ON) the LXX. has xa? émiBré- 
pouar mpdc avtév, Ovvqoopar avT@ K.T.A. The peculiar form 595) may have misled 
the translator, and even if it comes from 55 an object would be expected. This 
and the fact that Nw) at the beginning of the following verse is inconsistent with 
8:13; 9:3,6; 11:11, unless indeed one admit with Kuenen* that the prophet con- 
tradicts himself, favors the reading }5 which interchange with 5 is not infre- 
quent in the "\) and 5’, and this with 599) is no more difficult than the 
peculiar use of the word. ’er1B%épouac may be a free translation of ON or 
DOAN(?)- The misconception of the preceding part of the verse (cf. p. 204) is 
shown here also, but this does not greatly affect it for the purpose here considered. 

In 5:11 for W the LXX. has rv paratov = NW, which is frequently trans- 
lated by pdrac.f If W were the form the article would be expected. The 

* Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. London, 187%. P. 158. 


+ Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen, p. 411, regards fataiwy as a free translation of j¥ 
(Vulgate), which was changed to w on account of offensiveness. 
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error of a scribe would be the more easy, since the initial letters of 5x8} are the 
same as the last letters of Nyy (Secker). 

In 9:3 for the Hebrew OY ODN By) the LXX. has kargxyoev "Egpaiy 
Aiyurrov and this carries out the contrast with the first part of the verse very well, 
but possibly it is a confusion of % for } since the conjunction would be expected 
here. Cf. also 14:8, Su" = kabiovvra: = 99tY/9 (?). 

In 7:1 9NDID = Er 7 ldoasbal pe = IN| (2). Of. 6:11. 

V. Closely connected with the preceding are a few cases of transposition of 
letters and words as in 8:18, where, for J95N% wD IND OAS mst, the 
LXX. has dcére gay -Bigwor Ouoiav Kat déywou xpéa. The Hebrew is peculiar and diffi- 
cult, if indeed it is Hebrew at all. Usually the LXX. follows the Hebrew 
order, especially in difficult passages, and the translation here would indicate that 
the Hebrew at the basis of it was, 75 JODN PTD? TO ON 99, which gives 
the same arrangement of clauses as the received reading, or even better than this. 
s3775;7 looks very much like a peculiar repetition of the letters in PRS} slightly 
altered, viz., 7} for J. For the use of ON °5 cf. 9:12 (UXX.); cf. also 95 03, 
9:16. a re 

In 6:3 for the Hebrew YN FY wipr2 the LXX. has rpduoc cat dywoc 
yi, and this order requires PANO) aly ia) my, taking FI as a noun 
as the A.V. also. The arrangement would then be similar to that in Joel 2:23, 
but the usual order may be taken because the word is taken as a noun, though 
this is not probable. 

In 7:16 for the Hebrew 9Y x5 )D)u” the LXX. has ameotpdgyoar cic obdév ; 
the Peshitta, sopso (LX “\S aasnz]. These versions give little help here; they 


seem to have taken these two words in the reverse order, viz., ND Sy, unless 
the sense is ‘‘to the not high one,”’ ‘“‘no god” (Gesenius), which is not probable. 
In the former case Nw) would hardly be used as this arrangement requires. 


Williams’ conjecture, 59}x°5 ,* is also impossible. 


In 18:10 for the Hebrew NIDN 727 pw the LXX. has rot 6 Baovdebe cov 
ovroc; which is a fair translation, taking ‘fJ& as an interrogative, and it seems 
probable that the letters ’ and [{ have been transposed, the original being FUN , 
and this is confirmed by NOX , which would naturally follow FX as an enclitic, 
but is peculiar after *HN. The form *FX would arise the more easily since it 
occurs in v. 7 and elsewhere. The forms in v. 14 were probably fq) also. So 
the versions in 13:10. 

In 13:15 there is clearly a transposition of letters, SYN for YIN, but 
amiss. 

RECENSIONAL VARIATIONS. 


There are still other variations of a different nature from those already con- 
sidered. These are of such a character that they can only be explained by 


* The Hebrew Prophets. London, 1866. In loco. 
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supposing the translator to have used a MS. differing somewhat from the MSS. 
underlying the present Massoretic text. An examination of these cases will show 
this. There may be noted, 

I. Additions. 

In 4:17 for {5-3 the LXX. has yxev éavr6 oxdvdaaa. Nowack and Simson 
regard this as an interpretation in explanation of the preceding D*DY), but as 
Ewald perceived there is an incompleteness in the verse as it now stands, “‘ And 
Ephraim shall not be left with his idols as is strongly enough expressed, v. 19.” 
The sentiment too is foreign to the spirit of Hosea and especially so if satirical. 
This also is against the reading of Ewald, viz., “‘the scandal giveth him restora- 
tion.’”? He supposes some such word as S197 to have dropped out of the text 
and vocalizes [73/7 - It seems better, however, to vocalize [7'3;7, which is 
used of the setting up of idols (cf. Isa. 46:7 and 2 Kgs. 17:29), and to construe 
(2? D)S)w"5% as object of the verb. Thus the reading would be, Ephraim is 
joined to idols, he hath set a stumbling-block for himself. ‘The last clause then car- 
ries out the idea preceding and gives good parallelism; note also the connection 
with the following verse according to the LXX. 

In 4:18 for R95 Np QW3M) JSAN the LXX. has 7yarjoav atwmiav éx 
dpvaypyaroc argc. By the addition of a letter (&) and a change of pointing, a vari- 
ant, and in this case a much better reading, is obtained. The MSS. underlying 
the Massoretic text seem to have been corrupted or obscure in this place as the 
peculiar Hebrew and variations of the LXX. in the last verses of this chapter as 
well as the opening of the next chapter indicate. The Hebrew of this clause is 
certainly very peculiar, but accepting a suggestion of the LXX., an excellent 
reading is obtained. Hermann* pointed out the fact that though the present 
reading of the LXX. gives no fit sense, yet a restoration of that which was its 
basis gives a form susceptible of a good translation: he suggests F9SINIY with 
the translation ‘‘ sie lieben Schande mehr als ihre Ehre.’’ Cheyne favors this cor- 
rection, referring DX 5 to Yahweh, the Pride of Israel, her God. Cf. Zech. 11:3. 
He would then translate “they love infamy rather than her Hxcellency.”? The 
peculiarity of the Greek shows that the translator was following Hebrew. 

II. There are also a few cases of omission which indicate that certain letters 
and words were not in the MS. before the translator. 

In 2:23 for the Hebrew DOW TN MTIYN TNT’ ONI FIPN the LXX. 
has Aéyer kbpioc éxaxobooua rE ovpavo. The first PIPN occurs unexpectedly here 
in the Hebrew and evidently was not in the MS. before the translator, for it is 
not his tendency to omit. 

In 8:2 for 5x yy ay TON yr % the LXX. has éud xexpdgovrac '0 
Gede éyvoxauév oe. “YP occurs in a peculiar position and is probably taken from 
the following verse; a copyist’s error, since there can be no reason for its omission. 


* Studien und Kritiken. 1879. P. 51%. 
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In 14:3 for the Hebrew )95¥ OD Mpyoy')) the LXX. has xa? dvraro- 
ddoouev Kaprov yerdéov judv. Here the omission of a letter causes an important 
change and relieves a clumsy construction of the Hebrew. The difficulty of the 
received reading is the only thing in its favor, if indeed the construction is 
justifiable. But it is just such peculiarities that a careful study of the LXX.., 
and restoration of the text underlying it, will show to be incorrect readings. The 
proposal of Newcome to read 5 after the LXX. relieves the difficulty and 
receives some confirmation also from Heb. 13:15, where the connection points to 
this passage rather than Isa. 57:19. This does not occur in the LXX. of Isa. 
57:19, and 2’) is not,translated by xapréc. The Peshitta also, departing from 
the LXX. and Massoretic text in other particulars, agrees with the LXX. in 
reading 9). The explanation of this variation given by Pococke, shows to 
what conjectures one is driven by the theory that the translation of the LXX. is 
based on the same MSS. as those underlying the Massoretic text, or rather that 
there were no variations in the MSS. He observed, ‘ For this end I conceive that 
xapréc here is by the Greek taken in the same notion that képroua or Kdéprucic is 
by them elsewhere used, viz., for a whole burnt offering, which usually the Rabbins 
tell us were some of them called porn> 4, the kapré¢ or summer fruit of the 
altar, so were such free-will offerings, they say, called; because they were to the 
altar as summer fruits to a table after a banquet.” 

Ill. There are also some cases of variation through change of person, num- 
ber, etc. The character of these is here considered. 

In 12:9 for NOM WN PY NBD NO 199 OD the LXX. has révrec 
ol révot avtov ovy ebpebhoovtar abt, dk adixiac d¢ quaptev. When Wf is used of dis- 
covering a fault it is usually followed by 3 of person; but it is often used with 
‘5 in the sense “to suffice,” and this gives a better sense here, adopting the 
suflix of the third person for the first in 9}/9)). Thus Cheyne, ‘‘(but) all his 
profits will not suffice for (i. e., to expiate) the guilt which he has incurred,” 
reading NON AWN ny INYO? ND yy13) 9D; but this is a rather forced 
meaning, (to expiate ?), and it seems better to follow the LXX., reading Me) for 
% and putting the preposition SY (ef. 9:15) before (wy thus it would read 
NOM IW PY Sy 19 NSD? ND VP ID, ie. al his profits will not suffice 
him because of the guilt which he has incurred. This gives the same connection with 
the next verse as the reading suggested by Cheyne as it also gets ‘“‘rid of the 
unnatural distinction supposed above between ‘iniquity’ and ‘sin.’ ”’ 

In 11:3 for YOYIY OY ON OO? 20799 PDIN) the LXX. has xai 
eyo ouverrddica Tov ’Hd¢paiy, avédaBov oe imi tov Boaylové pov; the Vulgate, “‘ portabam 
eos in bracheis meis”’; the Peshitta, uSj, Ss .o1] Manco saupohd 2,59 Lo. 


Of the peculiar forms )M5374f and BHP one cannot say much except to note 


* Theological Works. London, 1740. Vol. I1., p. 684. 
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that the translation of these forms is such as to indicate, at least, that the Hebrew 
was followed, and so the following may be relied upon as accurate. cvverddica is 
evidently an effort to translate the root 7) 3"), though influenced by the concep- 
tion of the following verse. Cappelle* justifies it by making it equal to ‘“ attem- 
perare pedem.”” The form Df), however, is anomalous and according to the 
translations was at least taken as the equivalentof O° AMPS, and this must have 
been the original since ODA cannot be explained as an infinitive or participle. At 
all events the translation “‘ taking them by their arms,’”? A.V., is contrary to the 
use of oy and it also involves the difficulty already mentioned, while ‘‘ he took 
them on his arms” (R.V. margin) involves a sudden change of person as well as 
philological objections. It seems better, therefore, with Cheyne, Nowack and 
others, to read IPH SY (?) pnp? , ‘I took them up in my arms.” Cf. 
R.YV., also Isa. 68:9. 

In 2:18 for the Hebrew % 98957 NS) 9YPNN INTIK the LXX. has kcarécer 
ue for both; the Vulgate, ‘‘ vocabit me,” for both; the Peshitta, w1u,02 for both. 
The Hebrew, strangely, has the verbs in the second person and omits is after the 
first verb, though two codices have it.t The LXX., as indicated, translates both 
clauses in the same way and the verb is in the third person, agreeing with that 
preceding and following. The Vulgate, seldom agreeing with the LXX., is con- 
firmatory here. 

Similar to this is a peculiar change in 5:3, where, for DDN NVA AAP Dd 
SNe") NO the LXX. has dre viv éexdpvevoev "Edpaiv, gucdvOn "lopa#a; the 
Peshitta, \ujpto.] a1yZlo saupe] 1] bany “jw; the Vulgate, “quia nune 
fornicatus est Ephraim, contaminatus est Israel”; the Targum, pg) {v2 AN 
ON FD IINFON DDN MD. It would seem that the persons should 
agree, and the third person of the first verb in the versions is certainly as good as 
the received reading. Note also O9)MIDW A) = carouuid oe, 2:20. 

IV. Finally several substitutions of letters, words and phrases occur, and 
they. are of such a character as to show that they are not due to the translator. 

In 18:9 for the Hebrew Vyasa $995 NSP snnw the LXX. has 
Th OLadbop& cov "Iopaya tic BonOAoec; the Peshitta, yigsd alto. Sebok supposes 95 
may have come from ‘ft (Cappelle). %5 may have come from %%4 or § also, for 
the LXX. and Peshitta must have read WWya 978 and that this is a better read- 
ing than that of the Massoretic text, a simple comparison of the texts shows, as 
well as the peculiar readings and ellipses supposed in attempts to translate the 
received reading. Cf. R.V. Cheyne retains 95), reading THD Pi 9) osntle 
hath destroyed thee, O Israel; yea who is thy help?’ However, there is no 


* Commentarti et Notae Oriticae. Amsterdam, 1689, p. 558. 
+ The Hebrew Text, p. 123. 
+ So also Driver in an incidental note, p. Lxviii. 
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reason for its omission by the translator. The conjecture of Houbigant* and 
others after him, viz., yy is unnecessary since the construction with 3 is 
good. Cf. Nah. 3:9; Pss. 118:7 and 35:2. Of course the translation of qnhw 
cannot be sustained as exact. 

- In 18:5 for the Hebrew POY IN the LXX. has iy éroiuawsy oe ; the 
Peshitta, y2as3 {4]. Here, as Sebék well points out, VENI suits the fol- 
lowing 345 as well as the next verse better. “} and “ are readily confused ; 
note also the * of 958 which might easily be repeated. The Targum gives a free 
rendering in PWPINS Mp9io NIN , but it shows the sense demanded here. 

In 18:15 for WH) DAN ra NWT 95 the LXX. has didre obrog avapéoov 
adeAgev dtaoreAci ; the Vulgate, “ Quia ipse inter fratres dividit, etc.”’; the Peshitta, 
. =soze]. These versions require “J instead of NIMH), for it is not 
probable that they took this verb as equivalent to the Arabic Sy? . This then 


becomes a reference to the separation between Judah and Israel. Cf. Zech. 11:14. 

In 5:8 for the Hebrew fos PAS the LXX. has é&éory Beviapiv. Tere 
again is a peculiar phrase in Hebrew, it being necessary to supply to convey the - 
supposed meaning, while the LXX. (O° 53 “FF is at once clear and forcible in 
this connection. Cf. the translation of 47}, 11:10,11. Cheyne’s translation of 
this is good, viz., ‘‘ Benjamin is distraught.” For the conjecture of Meier,} viz., 
DY NW , I fail to find the support which he finds in the LXX. It is evident that 
the Massoretic reading might readily have been corrupted to the present form. 
Cf. Judg. 5:14. 

In 13:2 for the Hebrew DYAYY OIANS (3 in some texts) the LXX. has 
Kareikéva eidddwov; the Vulgate, ‘‘ quasi similitudinem idolorum”; the Targum, 
HAMID MIDDI NIN 77 way). These versions require the 
reading DYSYY FvISNAD. which indicates that there was no art then in the 
manufacture of such images (Cheyne). 

In 2:11 for DD the LXX. has tov pw) caronrew, which requires ODD » 
as this is the usual method of translation of the infinitive with (9 . Commenta- 
tors have succeeded in explaining the use of the 7 as that of purpose, but an 
ellipsis must be supposed, such as, which should have covered. Strange infinitive 
force! If referred to the nouns as [}O59 must be, another pointing of the con- 
sonants at the basis of the LXX. would be more forcible, viz., FIDDD. Ct. 
Ezek. 1:11,28, ete. However, the reading niosy is the one expected from the 
context. 

In 5:7 for yyfq the LXX. has épvoif7. Kuinoel’s conjecture wan (cited 
by Drake) is due to the theory that the variations must be explained so as to 
harmonize with the Massoretic text, and this only involves the confusion of * 


* Biblia Hebraica. In loco. 
+ Studien und Kritiken. 1842. P. 1028. 
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and “j, but 2/7 is not translated by épvoify in the LXX., though this is not 
decisive. It seems more probable that the reading was SIDfJ. Cf. Joel 1:4 
(LXX.). The sense of the LXX. is manifest, needing no explanation. If wert 
is taken in the sense of month, the most natural meaning, as it occurs without 
the article, then, as Prebendary Huxtablé observes, “‘The Hebrew scriptures 
perhaps furnish no other example of that particular form of personification by 
which a period of time is spoken of as itself effecting what is done by other 
agents in it.’* 

In 4:18 for ODNSD ID the LXX. is spérice yavavaiove. It is supposed by many 
commentators that the translation of the LXX. arose from the reading D’NID 
and the confusion of the Sabeans with the Canaanites, but this again is due toa 
theory. Only on the supposition that the MS. underlying the translation differed 
somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text, can such variations be 
explained satisfactorily. .A remark of Ewald shows that a fair reading is given 
by the LXX., viz., ‘‘it attached itself in close friendship to the Canaanites; in 
which case we should have to read {VID 3D (comp. “}O)3), and the sense would 
not be bad in this connection as well as suitablé to the words in 12:8, if only 
jVID were not so very unlike the letters ON5D.” Theory then is all that is 
against the reading of the LXX. “JH ("3D%) is not so translated in the LXX., but 
was chosen because of the similarity of the letters. [Jj is the word most com- 
monly so translated, but does not seem quite suitable here, though a better word 
does not suggest itself to the writer. 

In 8:10 for OY 72 ND OD 0) the LXX. is Ka? xoécover puxpov 
Tov ypiew Baciréa kat dpyovtac. Hwald’s rendering of the Hebrew, ‘‘ cease a little” 
(pointing yn") and ‘‘ sorrow a little”? (A.V.), are both open to Nowack’s ques- 
tion, Why a little ?+ Nor is the reading given by Simson, Wunsche, etc., better, 
viz., “in a little, etc.” What usage is this? [375 in 1:4, cited by Nowack, is 
different. Nor yet that of Hitzig, Keil,t R.V., etc., ‘‘they shall begin to be 
diminished” (reading (3/75 as inf. or “‘adject. verb”). Cheyne well asks, ‘“‘ Why 
‘begin’ ?”? None of the above explanations being satisfactory, the only remedy 
is with Cheyne to turn to the LXX. which reads 17 nwa ope sons 
D7) , possibly sn) as Ewald read, may be retained; the rendering would be 
‘that they may cease for a little from anointing a king and princes.”? The reading 
‘‘king and princes”’ is found in some Hebrew MSS. and in the versions: it is 
confirmed also in the following citations by Reuss, viz., ch. 3:4; 7:5; 8:4 and 
13:10, where ‘‘ king ”’ and “ princes” are thus associated. 


In 3:2 for the Hebrew py 12) Dp ypy “OM) the LXX. has «ai youdp 


* Bible Commentary. London, 1876. Vol. VI., p. 440. 

+ Der Prophet Hosea. Berlin, 1880, p. 150. 

+ Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Edinburgh, 1878.. Vol. I., p. 116. 
§ La Bible. Part II. Les Prophétes. Paris, 1876. In loco. 
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kpWlav Kat véBer olvov; never jucdpov for IO, as Gesenius and a number of com- 
mentators give it, so far as I have been able to learn. Cheyne suggests that 
probably the translator was unacquainted with the “lethech;” but this fails to 
account for the transliteration of a Hebrew word. As 95 is one of the drag 
Aeyoueva and there is no measure corresponding to it in the Egyptian dry measure, 
which, as Cheyne observes, ‘‘in other details agrees exactly with the Hebrew,” it 
is very difficult to determine the cause of the variation and at the same time sus- 
picion is cast on the Hebrew word. yévop is used as often for yf as for Woon 
and so one cannot determine which was in the MS. before the translator, or some 
aid in explaining the variation might be derived from it. oivov for omyy might 
be explained from the use of barley to make wine. Compare also the plural of 
xpc6y in Greek; or possibly, according to Schleusner, ‘‘Sed mihi 45 legisse 
videntur.”’ set 

No explanation on the ground of the use of a MS. similar to that of the Mas- 
soretic text is satisfactory. Why should the translator give a Hebrew word in 
Greek letters if he did not find it in the MS. before him? Newcome supposed 
that @éAaxoc, which Symmachus used in the translation here, had crept into the 
Greek from the Hebrew. This change, however, would not have occurred long 
before the translation of the LXX., while the word is found in the Odyssey and 
was used also by Aristophanes; moreover there is another word, Ag«vfoc, which is 
just as likely to have come from 39, but it occurs in Aristophanes, Euripides 
and Herodotus. It seems more probable that the Hebrew came from the Greek, 
from confusing the two words, perhaps, with a transposition of consonants, viz., 


Av)A(a)eloc) 9 very easy confusion with the different arrangement of the con- 


An) «(v)6(o¢) 

sonants in the Greek words. The former was used for meal, etc., and from the 
Greek translation, may have passed into Hebrew in this disguised form. There 
seems to have been great confusion among the Fathers in the reading of this 
passage. A remark by Epiphanius, viz., Ac6é« dé, o¢ év TO 'Qoyé TH Tpopyry elpyrat, 
bre éuicbwcduyy éuavt@ Debi KpiOdv' ev avtrypddoie dé, youop KpiOdv, TO adrd eiow déKa 
yap kai révre wbdtor onpatvovra ovtor,t Shows that he regarded the “‘lethech” and the 
homer as the same measure wrongly, thinking that there were two homers, one of 
twelve and the other of fifteen baths, the ‘‘ lethech’’ corresponding to the latter. 
This looks as if there had been an understanding that the two expressions were 
equivalent or that 2é0cx was an explanation of yévop. In the editor’s discussion of 
this passage, a reading from Ambrosius is cited, viz., ‘‘ Et conduxi eam gomor 
hordei et semi-gomor hordei et nevel vini.’”’? This combines the two readings, but 
affords no light on the question considered, except in showing that the texts of 


* Driver, however, gives a number of instances showing y to be the transliteration of 
( é ?), pp. 105, 108. 
+ Patrologia Graeca, edited by J. P. Migne. Paris, 1858. Vol. XLIIL., pp. 272, 273. 
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the versions have been tampered with. Whatever the origin of the variation may 
be, the reading of the LXX. is at least as satisfactory as the received reading. 

The explanation of this, referring to 2 Kgs. 7:18, and the inference that a 
homer and a half of barley would have a value of fifteen shekels, which plus the 
fifteen shekels of silver would equal the price of a slave, Ex. 21:32, is simply 
arbitrary. 1t rests upon the following uncertainties: the value of (1) barley, (2) a 
slave, (3) 4? ; the reason for the amount being (1) the price of a slave, (2) part 
money, part barley. The best explanation of the received reading is that this 
amount was given for provision (Huxtable), and this applies to the LXX. also. 
Cf. I Sam. 25:18; IJ Sam. 16:1. An offering might also have been contemplated, 
cf. I Sam. 1:24; perhaps a jealousy offering, cf. Num. 5. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


Thus it is seen that, while there are many variations in the LXX., most of 
these can be satisfactorily explained. It is inevitable that there should be some 
corruption in the Greek text, and this renders the reading in some places doubt- 
ful, but such cases are nearly always manifest and thus one is warned not to use 
these for critical purposes. The fact also that the translator’s aim was to pro- 
duce a translation for the use of the people of his times, and not that the Hebrew 
text might be reconstructed from it, allowed him to translate as he understood 
the Hebrew, and thus to interpretation a number of minor variations may be 
attributed. Yet the fairness and the literalness of the translation are, withal, 
astonishing ; and these would no doubt seem even greater if we had the MS. from 
which the translation was made. 

The faithful reproduction of Hebrew idioms and even the order of words in 
Hebrew is remarkable. In ch. 1:9 the translation kai éy ov« civi iuov, shows that 
if O55 has dropped out of the text, as many suppose, it must have been 
before the LXX. was translated. Many other passages showing that the LXX. is 
a protection against rash conjecture, might also be adduced. But is the value of 
such a translation to end with this? So, many treat it. An example may suffice 
to show how the translations of the LXX. are usually treated, viz., in ch. 2:22 the 
text of the Western Jews is J}? AN Mp as found in our Hebrew Bibles, but 
in the Babylonian codex the reading is sv? 93N 95 ny. Now if our He- 
brew text had happened to have read as the Babylonian codex, no doubt those 
who regard the LXX. as of no value, would have found here a false translation 
of the LXX., supporting the text by the Vulgate, ‘‘scies quia ego Dominus.” 
Both translations, however, may be sustained on the supposition that there were 
different readings in the Hebrew MSS., as there are in this case. This illustrates 
the difference between the explanation of the variations, by those who hold that 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew text, and that given by those who 
do not admit this. 
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In the present investigation it has brn the aim to explain all the variations 
which can fairly be attributed to the tranViation as due to this. But after one has 
studied the character of these variation!, whether due to free translation or to 
imperfect transmission of the text, and has noted the general tendency of the 
translator in those instances in which it is evident he has given a free translation, 
he finds that there are some variations which might possibly be attributed to the 
translator, but are more likely due to difference of recension or perhaps in some 
cases to imperfect transmission of the text. There are still other variations, how- 
ever, which cannot be explained in this way. These can only be explained as 
arbitrary or recensional, but the general fidelity of the translator will not allow 
the former explanation, moreover the excellence of the readings in many cases 
will not admit it. Certainly the important variations are not numerous, but one 
would not expect many variations in Hebrew MSS. of a book the size of Hosea. 

The peculiar addition in ch. 18:4 may be thought to reflect on the character 
of the MS. used by the translator. Yet such peculiarities may easily be detected, 
and it is to be remembered that if we had the early Hebrew MSS. it would be 
necessary to use critical judgment in choosing a variant reading, just as is the 
case with the MSS. of the New Testament. It seems of great importance there- 
fore that the text of the LXX. receive more attention, that it may be had in its 
very best and most complete form, in order that a more careful comparison of the 
version with the Massoretic text may be made. Great results certainly may be 
expected from such study, even in the Minor Prophets, where the translators are 
supposed to have treated the text with great liberty. 

It seems strange that the American Revisers, otherwise less conservative 
than the English Committee, should have disagreed with the latter in that they 
refused any reference to the Septuagint and other versions. Care must certainly 
be used and great discrimination in the study of the versions for textual purposes, 
but to throw such a valuable critical aid as the Septuagint out of consideration, is 
to reject what Providence has preserved ; it is to close one’s eyes to the light. 


NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS I.-XXXI.* 
By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 


Oswego, N. Y. 


In the so-called Urgeschichte, Gen. 1.-xu., the analysis of Budde,} if taken 
with a grain of salt derived from Kuenen,{ seems to the present writer on the 
whole a true one. If the poetic structure discovered by Prof. Briggs? in Gen. I. 
really exists, this lends additional force to the argument that this chapter, in other 
respects so strongly contrasting with the usual style of P, was not original with 
him, but worked over and incorporated from J?. For elsewhere in the priestly 
document there is not one trace of poetry discoverable, either in thought or struc- 
ture. A further bit of evidence in favor of Budde’s J? (considered by him to have 
employed Hlohim previous to Gen. tv. 26—cf. ver. 25) may be derived from Deut. 
Iv. 32sqq., where indeed Hlohim in 33sq. may be accounted for by translating a 
God; but not in ver. 32. Here the most probable explanation to my mind, in 
view of the general practice of D, is a retained peculiarity of the source, and so 
also in 83sq. There being absolutely no trace of P in D, this reference may 
accordingly be taken as evidence for an underlying elohistic J2 in Gen. 1.|| 

In Gen. vi. 4 I regard the first two clauses jI7 AN. ....0995377 as due to 
supplementary redaction in place of a simple, 5 %7>%), an interpolation intended 
to explain the Nephilim of Num. xin. 33. But the original writer was not giving 
an aetiology of Nephilim, but of Gibborim, for the identifying of whom with the 
Nephilim there is not only no evidence, but ver. 4b indicates them to have been 
quite a different class from the Nephilim, and by no means necessarily of gigantic 
stature. Cf. x. 8sqq. with Num. xu. 33. In the latter passage the Nephilim 
appear to be E’s parallel to J’s beni-Anak of vs. 22,32. At least there can be no 
certainty that any mention of Nephilim occurs in J, and the superfiuity if not the 
disagreement of this clause with the latter part of the verse, together with the 
extreme awkwardness of its position, seem to be against it. 

When J relates the birth of a person or class of persons of importance he says, 
““_— took to wife —— and —— went in unto —— and she (they) bare a child 
(children) unto him ’”’ (them), and then proceeds to tell what became of the child 


* A series of sketches preliminary to the author’s new analysis of Gen. 1.-Ex. xx. in Bibles 
within the Bible. Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn., 1891. 

+ Die bibl. Urgeschichte untersucht. Giessen, 1883. 

* Th. Tijdschrift, XVIIL. 121-171. : 

§ Biblical Study, p. 278, and HEBRAICA, April, 1888. 

|| Cf. Wellhausen Comp. d. Hex. (Berlin, 1889), 186-189. 
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or children. Cf. 1v. 1,25; xxxvil. 28q., etc. He does not interrupt or antici- 
pate this natural order by inserting in advance what the child is going to be after 
it is born, nor other information which has nothing to do with the story of the 
birth, but tells his story connectedly. Read now v1. 1-4 as the aetiology of the 
Gibborim, of whom Nimrod is one mentioned later, and omit ver. 3 (according to 
Budde displaced from after 111. 21), and the disturbing clauses at the beginning of 
ver. 4, inserting a simple } after Vi, or ANS 49), and we have just what 
J uniformly writes in such cases: ‘The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they chose. And the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men and they bare children unto 
them ; the same were the Gibborim which were of old, the men of renown.’’ 


Kautzsch and Socin* call attention to the fact that x. 1b is probably from J2, 
and argue thence that rx. 18sq.=R. Insert, however, x. 1b between 1x. 19a 
and 19b and there is no occasion for rejecting anything but 18b. 

From ys. 8,13,15 it may perhaps be inferred that in J2 the sons of Ham were 
a triad, Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan. 


For the analysis of ch. xv. see HEBRAIOCA, vu. 1. 


Chapters XX.—xXII. are admitted by all critics to have undergone harmonistic 
treatment by JE only less severe than that of ch. xv. where E’s narrative is first 
introduced. Omissions occur not only after xx. 2 (cf. vs. 6b,17sq), but in ch. 
xxi. the substance of xxvi. 12-25 (J) has fallen out between vs. 21 and 22, as 
appears from ver. 25. The aetiology of Beersheba is retained, perhaps because it 


_ differs in its etymology from that of ch. xxvi. It has repeatedly been remarked, 


however, that portions of the last verses (32b,33) do not fit this narrative. Yah- 
weh, ver. 33, might be explained as a scribal alteration. Not so, however, 32b, 
which assumes that Beersheba is not in the land of the Philistines, but that 
Abimelech and Phicol have come away from their own land. This is in accord 
with xxvi. 26sq., but not with xx. 15; xx1. 22sq. and 34. The subject of the 
verbs in ver. 33 is also curiously wanting. But to attribute 32b sq. to R is a mere 
subterfuge; there is no motive for interpolation. ‘To the above objections to 32b, 
33 in their present position I will add that 31 and 82a are equally inappropriate. 
The etymology led up to in vs. 28-30 is based upon PAY in the sense of ‘* seven.” 
Abraham obtains the well for “‘ value received,” and in token hereof should name 
it ‘“‘ Well of the Seven,”’ otherwise the ‘‘ seven ” lambs are not the “‘ witness ”’ they 
are intended to be (ver. 30). If now we are suddenly put on another track, and 
find that the well was not called the well of the seven but “‘ the Well of the Oath, 


* Die Genesis, p. 17, notes 28 and 30. 
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because there they sware both of them,” it leaves the expected etymology from 
yaw “seven” hanging in mid-air. Ver. 32a again is here a mere repeti- 
tion of ver. 27, which does not need to be repeated, because in 28 sqq. we have 
passed on to a new theme. Finally the form of ver. 31 is decidedly characteristic 
of J. The remedy for all this is a simple transposition of vs. 31-33 into the place 
of xxvI. 33, and of xxvi. 33 into this place. The missing subject of ver. 33 is 
therefore Isaac; the play upon “ sware,”’ ver. 31, finds its necessary antecedent in 
XXVI. 31; the returning into the land of the Philistines finds its condition prece- 
dent in xxvi. 26; the ‘calling on the name of Yahweh,” ver. 33, and the fp-7y 
‘N3), ver. 31, find their explanation in the fact that these verses are taken from 
the J version of the Beersheba-saga. On the other hand xxV1. 33 correspondingly 
fits, both in style and content, with equal exactness between xxi. 30 and 34. 


With regard to ch. xxu. I have only possibilities to suggest. Ver. 14 is 
universally acknowledged to have suffered alteration, and ‘‘ Moriah,” ver. 2, is of 
course dependent upon the altered situation and etymology. ‘‘ Yahweh,” v. 11, 
and the supplementary second appearance of the angel, vs. 15-18, are of course 
due also to the Jehovistic redactor, and furnish additional evidence of the Umdeu- 
tung the whole chapter has undergone. Nevertheless it is certain that the altera- 
tion of ver. 14 was, as usual, only superficial; for ver. 8 leads up to a derivation 
from the stem ;JX* and the saying, 14b, cannot have been manufactured. 
Unless the redactor was unusually fortunate in finding one exactly suited to his 
purpose, we must suppose that he found it in the original. Again, if he had been 
manufacturing an etymology for ‘‘ Moriah”? he surely would have made a better 
fit than Yahweh-yireh, a lucus a non lucendo which surpasses even the etymological 
wonders of J and E. May we not suppose that his work was mainly a mere alter- 
ation of Yahweh to Elohim, as elsewhere (cf. ver. 11), so that the saying, 14b, was 
originally of E’s well-known Mount of God where ‘he is seen’ by Moses and the 
people, Ex. 1.6; xxiv. 11; and sought, if not seen, by Elijah, I Kgs. xrx. 13 
(cf. Ex. m1. 6).* The transformation to ‘‘ Mount of Yahweh” then immediately 
suggested ‘* Moriah”? (Ex. xv. 17), in place of the name of a land which must 
originally have stood in ver. 2. 

What then was this ‘‘ land”? where the “‘mount of God” was? Assuredly 
“the land of the Negeb,”’ Gen. xxiv. 62; Num. xu. 29. 

For a long time, mistaking the origin of ‘ Moriah” for a phonetic modifica- 
tion, I had sought to connect it with Moreh, x11. 6 (J), Judg. vi. 1, or with 
"VNFT, but met the objection that the hill of Moreh (Shechem) cannot possibly 
be called a “land,” whereas ‘‘land of the Amorite”’ is too general, and ‘land of 
Hamor” very unlikely. A further objection not to be disregarded is the carrying 


*T suspect that the number 40 in xrx. 8 has been conformed to Ex, xxxIv. 28 
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of the wood. Carrying wood from Beersheba to Shechem or any part of the “ hill 
country of the Amorites’’ is worse than ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle.”” Not so 
if Abraham journeyed southward to the ‘“‘ Mount of God.”’ The graphic imagina- 
tion of the narrator depicts before his mind’s eye the sandy, rocky, treeless wastes 
of the southern Negeb. Else why does he speak of the wood at all? If he simply 
did not think, he simply would have kept silence. 

What now did Abraham, according to the original ver. 14a, “‘ call the name of 
that place”? for the characteristic form of the half verse indicates that again 
nothing is altered here but the mere name itself. In view of ver. 8, which 
assuredly leads up to an original etymology from /FN"), and of 14b, which with 
the mere alteration of Elohim to Yahweh I judge to be original, I would suggest 
as possible, Hl-roi, and that we have—or should have—here E’s parallel to the 
etymology of J in xv1.13. True J is there aetiologizing on the name of the deity 
of a certain locality, whereas here it is the locality itself, perhaps the altar itself,* 
whose name is accouuted for. But this is exactly the practice of E. He calls 
“the place ” or “ the pillar”? Hl-Bethel, or Hl-Hlohai-Israel (cf. xxxu1.20; xxxy. 
7). I venture therefore to think that E may have written in ver. 14, ‘So Abraham 
called the name of that place El-roi ; as it is said to this day, In the mount of 
God it shall be provided.’’t 

A very important consequence of this conjecture is the implied location of 
Horeb near Beer-lahai-roi. .A priori this would be far from an unlikely scene for 
E’s setting of the single incident he relates of Isaac, cf. xxv. 11b (J). My analy- 
sis of Exodus leads me to the belief that Sinai (J) and Horeb (E) are by no means 
identical in location, and that Horeb at least must be looked for in the Negeb. We 
shall understand then why Moses should “‘ lead the flock to the further side of the 
wilderness ”’ (from Cush) since he aimed at the oasis which had been the home of 
Isaac; and why Israel on their way to Kadesh from Egypt and Shur should come 
to Horeb the mount of God, if this was “‘ between Kadesh and Bered,’’ “in the 
way to Shur,” xv1.7,14. We shall understand the seeming interchangeableness 
of Massah and Meribah, Kadesh, Rephidim and Horeb, in Ex. xvu.; Num. xx., 
etc.; and why Amalek who ‘‘dwelt in the land of the Negeb,” Num. xut. 29, 
should come to attack Israel there. Abraham’s three days’ journey from Beer- 
sheba, xx1I. 4, agrees also with Hagar’s wandering. It disagrees entirely to be 
sure with I Kgs. xx. 8. But I think there is reason to suspect the genuineness 
of these forty days and nights, or to doubt whether they were days and nights of 
travel. 

Further explanations and evidence will be found in my “ Bibles within the 


* D)DDN in the pregnant sense, “‘ the (sacred) place.” 


+ Doubtless the sense of the saying was that of the margin, R.V., ‘‘He shall be seen” (cf. 
xvi. 13 and the conjectural reading of Well., Comp. d. Hex.); but E naturally prefers a less 
anthropomorphic sense and interprets as ver. 8 requires. 
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Bible” (Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn.), soon to appear, and in the series of 
articles in Journal of Bibl. Lit., x. sqq., on ‘‘JE in the Middle Books.” If the 
present conjecture bears the weight of adverse criticism, a very welcome light will 
be thrown upon E’s whole narrative of the Exodus; ‘“‘ Horeb, the mount of God,” 
Ex. m1. 1, will receive the preliminary explanation of which it now stands in so 
much need, and even the critic who demands as the original scene of Gen. XXII, 
jedenfalls eine beriihmte Menschenopferstdtte, will perhaps find satisfaction. 


For the analysis of ch. XXvil. see HEBRAICA, VII. 2. 


In my opinion Kautzsch and Socin are right in their analysis of ch. XXVIII. 
and xxix. 1-14. Kuenen’s objections to xxvii. 13-16 = J, are not conclusive, 
especially if, as I conceive, this passage has been taken from its original position in 
the connection of xxxy. 14 and transferred hither by JE. The linguistics of ver. 
ee Nin) sie (> Mm)wv7y , and the doctrinal standpoint of ver. 16, which is 
not of an editorial nature, but leads up to the naming, ver. 19, speak strongly for 
J. On the other hand, ver. 15 cannot be assigned to J as in Kautzsch and Socin, 
for it follows, item by item, ver. 20, which is certainly (xxxI. 18; xxxy. 3) H’s. 
The only obstacle to understanding J’s Bethel story to have occupied originally 
the position where the fragment x xxv. 14 still remains, is thus removed. P had 
then, no doubt, authority for placing his Bethel theophany after the return from 
Paddan-aram, and so Hos. xm. 5 [4]. 

The division of Kautzsch and Socin in xxrx. 14 is to be preferred to Dill- 
mann’s. Cf. Gen. I. 23. 


None of the analyses of JE in the latter part of chs. xxx. and xxx. are 
acknowledged to be completely satisfactory, even by the analyzers themselves. I 
may be permitted therefore to present one which in some respects may possess 
advantages. In ch. xxx. vs. 32 and 33 are, as Wellhausen points out (Jahrb. f. D. 
Th. XX1. 428 sqq.), in flagrant contradiction to both what precedes and what fol- 
lows. The sense of ver. 31 is unmistakably this (cf. Dillmann, Genesis5, p. 341), 
‘Thou shalt not give me aught now; hereafter, when certain lambs to be speci- 
fied are born, they shall be mine” (ver. 39sq.). In ver. 82 Jacob proposes on the 
contrary to sever out the speckled and spotted now and take them (“it shall be my 
hire’’). The sense of the last clause of ver. 32 is not to be obliterated by connect- 
ing it with ver. 33 (Dillmann), for the sentence produced is too awkward (cf. 
Kautzsch and Socin, p. 67, note 125), nor can it be assumed, with Kautzsch and 
Socin, that the words are merely an ancient gloss, for which there is no sufficient 
ground. On the contrary ver. 83 agrees exactly in conception and language with 
32 (both have the phrase “ speckled and spotted among the goats and black among 
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the sheep”; elsewhere different language is employed), and both agree with xxx1. 
8a, which must be the ultimate determinator of what E had. Vs. 32 and 33 taken 
together are perfectly in order and comprehensible. Jacob takes, as Xx xXI. 8 says, 
“the speckled ’?; and Laban may see for himself when he comes “ to-morrow ’”’ or 
‘‘in the future” that Jacob has taken none but “the speckled.” This agrees 
neither with 31 (‘“‘ thou shalt not give me aught”) nor with 35 (Laban separates 
the flock); but it is self-consistent and agrees with xxx1.8. We may therefore 
safely regard the whole of 32sq. as E’s. 

Vs. 34-36 are then just as certainly J’s, for here we have a different object in 
view in the separation, one which in all these verses is identical. Laban removes 
the parti-colored animals, and removes them a long distance, to prevent intercourse 
between the herds; quite a different matter from Jacob’s mere setting apart the 
speckled for his own. 

Vs. 37 and 38a again contain Jacob’s counter-move by which Laban’s cunning 
is over-matched. He overcomes the obstacle of distance. There is not only the 
immediate connection of the sense to show that this passage belongs with 34-36, 
but its whole spirit of diamond cut diamond over-reaching on Jacob’s part is con- 
trary to E’s representation ; four in E Jacob’s position is that of injured innocence. 
God interposes on his behalf and ‘suffers not Laban to hurt him’ (xxxt. 7), 
while Jacob himself is the O/) BN of xxv. 27, ‘‘the man of simple integrity.” 
But 38b, from DNpwa , ‘‘in the watering-troughs,” on, is clearly E’s duplicate 
of 38a and 39 (J). In ver. 41 (J) we have “‘in the gutters”? simply, to which Rje 
has added here the parallel expression of E, by way of explanation of the unusual 
DDN, “gutters,” of J. Still more striking is the reduplication of the last 
clause of ver. 38 compared with the first of ver. 39. The latter verse is clearly 
connected with J’s account (ver. 37) of Jacob’s trick. Vs. 41 and 42 are also 
manifestly a part of the same story, and the latter verses make plain the reason 
of the first and last clauses of ver. 40, viz., Jacob has now charge of an exclusively 
white flock, and has obtained control of the color of the progeny; hence, having 
secured a flock of parti-colored lambs, he does not permit them to mingle indis- 
criminately with the white (Heb. 13? laban) flock of Laban, and so take the 
chances of further parti-colored births, but adopts the (in the author’s eyes) surer 
means of the rods, allowing the progeny to resume their natural white color only 
when the flock are in poor condition. Laban, three days’ journey distant, does 
not realize what is happening. Ver. 43 also is clearly J’s not only on account of 
yo and [MND but from the connection with xxxu.4sq. Only the middle 
clause of ver. 40 stands out in irreconcilable incongruity with this representation. 
How indeed is Jacob to ‘‘ set the faces of the flocks” in any given direction ? and 
what is it expected to accomplish when the parti-colored flock is three days’ jour- 
ney off? And, finally, what is the use of it when Jacob has already attained his 
purposes by another and easier method? The answer is, The middle clause of 


\ 
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ver. 40 belongs to E; and to this the language again corresponds. It is not the 
‘speckled and spotted ” (E under Laban’s first agreement) nor “‘ the ringstraked, 
speckled and spotted” (J), but ‘the ringstraked and all the black” (E under 
Laban’s second agreement. Cf. xxxi. 8b). Thus the fragments of E in ch. xxx. 
agree with the résumé of the story in XXxI. 7sqq. E related a changing of 
Jacob’s wages with the final result that not merely ‘‘the stronger were Jacob’s 
and the feebler Laban’s,” ver. 42 (J), but all the flock of Laban became Jacob’s, 
xxxi.9(E). Laban assigned him the speckled; then God caused all the flock to 
bear speckled. He offered him the ringstraked; the whole progeny was ring- 
straked. Jacob’s effort in his own behalf is confined to setting the two kinds of 
sheep opposite one another “at the watering-troughs”’ where it could easily be 
done (88b,40, middle clause). 

Critics are for the most part quite agreed upon the analysis of xxx1. 1-18. 
The only questions in debate are as to the possible interpolation of vs. 3,10,12. 
Vs. 1 and 2 are easily seen to be doublets, the former J’s, the latter E’s (cf. ver. 5). 
Ver. 3 is referred to by xxx. 9, but this latter is itself an interpolated passage, 
and ver. 3 is excluded by ver. 1, which supplies the motive for Jacob’s return. A 
didactic interest has supplemented this comparatively unworthy motive by a 
special divine direction. Ver. 12 interrupts the necessary connection of ver. 11 
with 13 and is in the highest degree malapropos. The language too heaps 
together adjectives which in E must have applied only in separate instances ; 
‘‘ringstraked ’’ at one time, ‘‘ speckled and grisled ”’ at another. The matter may 
perhaps have been derived from E’s story of the acquisition of the flock, but in its 
present position ver. 12 must be due to didactic interpolation. The same remarks 
apply of course to ver. 10. With the exception of ver. 18 (P) the rest of vs. 1-20 
is indisputably E’s; but the middle clause of ver. 21 is anew beginning, dupli- 
cating the first clause, and 25a is a more remarkable doublet of 23b. Ver. 25b too 
comes in too late after ver. 24 to belong to E. Ver. 27 also not only duplicates 
ver. 26, but brings into striking contrast its different expression for denoting the 
stealthy flight of Jacob (ver. 26, ‘‘didst steal my heart ;’’ v. 27, “‘ didst steal me”). 
All these phenomena are rightly noted by the later critics and the indicated frag- 
ments assigned to J. Also the gap in ver. 25, where the name of “‘ the mountain ”’ 
has been omitted, doubtless in deference to E’s narrative which made Mt. Gilead 
the scene of both camps. In connection herewith, however, it should be noted 
that only in the J passages in the complicated mosaic at the end of the chapter is 
there an apparent attempt to furnish an etymology for two places; E’s narrative 
confining itself to the name Gal-eed (Gilead). Observe also that ver. 31 stands in 
the worst possible connection with its present context, ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods?—Because I was afraid,” etc. The verse contains really the 
answer, not to the question which stands immediately before it, but to that of ver. 
27 (J), ““ Wherefore didst thou flee secretly ?” On the other hand, by withdrawing 
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ver. 31, we bring ver. 32 into a better connection after ver. 30. The “O85 of 
LXX. at the beginning of ver. 32 may then well be genuine, and marks the 
beginning of Jacob’s answer in E. 

Both matter and language show that the succeeding verses down to ver. 42 
are E’s. A single clause, “and into the tent of the two maidservants,”’ has been 
supplemented in ver. 33, as the last clause of the verse shows; but the mere par- 
allelism of ys. 38 and 41 ( Well.) without any trace of divergence in the conception, 
is scarcely sufficient to suggest the presence of J. 

Not until we reach ver. 43 can there be any reasonable doubt of E as the 
author, but here the: impression is very strong upon my mind that the debate 
between Laban and Jacob in E reaches a conclusion with Jacob’s triumphant 
rejoinder of ver. 42; and that ver. 48 is the answer to Jacob’s imputation in ver. 
31 (J). In E the teraphim are the matter of prime importance. It seems to be J 
who brings the daughters into the front rank of controversy, and instead of Laban 
appearing in rather humiliating colors, discomfited and put to shame by Jacob, 
himself and his gods turned to ridicule by Rachel, in J it is Laban who makes 
decidedly the best appearance, acting a really generous part (vs. 27,43 sq.), while 
Jacob presents a rather sorry excuse for his flight from a shadow (ver. 31). 

Ver. 44 is evidently concerned to furnish an etymology for Gilead (Gal-eed) 
for ay9 fist) “2 shall be for a witness’? can only refer to some substantive 
now missing. A clause has been omitted which, as the evidently contem- 
plated etymology suggests, can only have been 4 myys) ‘and make a heap ”’ 
(Olshausen, Dillmann), in spite of Kautzsch and Socin. The verse thus stands 
connected with vs. 46-50, where the etymology is developed according to J’s 
style, returning to the word played upon and concluding with his regular 
3y> 4 WOUND p-9y ‘““ Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed”’ (48b). 
In this passage (vs. 46-50) there has been considerable alteration, transposition 
and interpolation, as has long been recognized; yet the main characteristics of 
language are J’s, and the subject of the covenant, ver. 50, again agrees with the 
topic of discussion in vs. 27,31 and 43 (J), and contrasts with that of E, vs. 32-42, 
52. Moreover it is Laban who seems to have the best of the argument in these 
verses of J, and hence Laban also who naturally takes the initiative in the sugges- 
tion of the covenant; for as Laban undertakes to tell the meaning of the cairn in 
vs. 48 sqq., it must be Laban, and not ‘‘ Jacob” as in the present text, who says to 
his brethren, ‘‘ Gather stones,” etc. Ver. 47 is either, as Wellhausen says, ‘“‘a 
very superfluous exhibition of learning” on the part of some interpolator, or else 
has been removed from between 53a and 5b, and perhaps altered in the process. 
At any rate it has no place alongside of ver. 48 and is much more than superfluous 
where it stands. Ver. 48b, the formula with which J’s aetiological narratives 
regularly conclude, can of course originally have stood nowhere but after ver. 50, 
this verse itself being separated from its true connection with 48a, as has long 
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been recognized, by the intruder ver. 49. Finally DVTON “God” in ver. 50 is 
easily recognized as a subject wrongly supplied by some glossator, since it destroys 
the sense of the narrative. It is not God (Hlohim), but the cairn (gal), which is 
to be the witness (ed) between the parties to the covenant; else the etymology 
is lost. ' 

It is easy simply to banish ver. 49 from the text as an interloper. Undoubt- 
edly it is in a wrong position and has occasioned the straying of 48b; but the 
language agrees with the style of J, and one cannot forget the significant gap in 
ver. 25, where Jacob’s camp was also located by J, but in a different place from 
Laban’s. There were then two names of places in J’s narrative. Did not each 
have its aetiology? And what other place more likely to be associated with 
Ramoth-Gilead in this connection than the famous Mizpah of Gilead? It seems 
to me not at all impossible that in J this verse may have followed upon the story 
of vs. 48-50 somewhat as follows. [And Jacob set up a stone in the place where 
he had pitched his tent] and called it Mizpah (Sam. RYO FA, LXX. Maconga), for 
he said, Yahweh watch (FJHY tsaphah) between me and thee when we are hidden 
one from the other.”” The erection of macgeboth or ‘‘ pillars” is comparatively 
exceptional in J in contrast with E, but there is abundant evidence in xxxy. 14 
and Josh. ry. 20 that they are not unknown to this writer, as erections of the 
patriarchs, or at least of Jacob. The curious variants of Sam. and LXX. can 
scarcely be accounted for save as traces of an: original play upon the name 
Mma ham-maceebah ‘the pillar,”? which can only have stood in the original J 
(ef. Well. 1. p. 432, note). Is it possible that J was again indulging in a word 
play, connecting maccebah with the stem [JH through the resemblance of 
MIND and ADYD ? | 

Vs. 51-54 are again another story of the covenant at Gilead with a different 
motive (establishment of a boundary line) and a second covenant feast (cf. vs. 46 
and 54). Vs. 51sq. labor under a load of interpolation in the shape of harmonistic 
redaction which has introduced both cairn and pillar where only one can be 
intended. That the one which originally stood in E’s narrative was, in spite of 
Kautzsch and Socin, the cairn (gal), and not the pillar (magcebah), should be 
sufficiently clear from the fact alone that E is obviously giving also, as J has given 
already, vs. 48sq., an etymology of Gilead (Gal-ed, not mag¢ebah-ed) ; but there is 
additional evidence that the cairn belongs here and the pillar is interpolated, in 
the fact that in the single instance passed over by the interpolator (middle of ver. 
52), it is the cairn which stands by itself and not the pillar. It becomes apparent 
from this that 51-54 must be regarded as E’s story of the covenant at Gilead. 
But certainly the favorite maggebah of E was not left out of this story to appear 
only in J. No, E also attributes the pillar to Jacob and the cairn to Laban, but 
here it is naturally Jacob who takes the initiative (vs. 45 and 54), as seems most 
appropriate after Jacob’s speech in yer. 42. The redaction of E’s narrative 
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included beside the introduction of ‘‘ the pillar” in vs. 51 sq., the supplementation 
of ver. 53a with the superfluous clause ‘‘ the God of their father,’? which contra- 
dicts E in Josh. xxiv. 2; and perhaps also the removal (and alteration ?) of ver. 
47 from between 53a and 53b. With this restoration but few words are lacking 
to make the narratives of both J and E in ch. xxx. fairly complete; a result not 
only gratifying in itself, but corresponding to the procedure of JE as developed 
in the close inspection of other passages where the strands of J and E are most 
intimately interwoven. 

The above analysis of chs. xxx. and XXXI., as well as the suggestions upon 
previous passages of difficulty, will prove, let us hope, not barren of valuable 
deductions and inferences for the historical critic. An improved analysis of the 
succeeding chapters, especially in Exodus, will certainly afford important results. 


>BOOK + NOMCES.< 


WRIGHT ON COMPARATIVE SEMITIC GRAMMAR.* 


The time has not yet come for the preparation of a scientifically satisfactory 
comparative grammar of the Semitic tongues. Nor does the volume of Wright 
lay claims to the distinction of being such a work. The title page does not an- 
nounce it as a comparative grammar, but as lectures on the comparative grammar 
of these languages. The work does not claim to be a solution of a vexing and 
perplexing problem, but only a contribution towards its solution. And as such it 
is entitled to a place in the front rank of purely philological works in the Old 
Testament literature of the day. Detailed researches in not a few of the leading 
questions of comparative Semitic grammar have already been made, both in ety- 
mology and in syntax. These contributions and preliminary investigations are 
found in nearly all the larger grammars, such as Olshausen’s and Stade’s Hebrew 
grammar, Dillmann’s Ethiopic grammar, Wright’s Arabic grammar ; also in the 
publications of Lagarde, Noldeke and others in books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles, while special researches, such as Driver’s discussion of Hebrew tenses, or 
Philippi on the Status Constructus, and several treatises on the prepositions, on 
the infinitive and other topics, have handled these individual topics in an almost 
exhaustive manner. It was time that some specialist should draw the facit of 
what had been done, and intelligently compile and gather together the treasuries 
of thought found so widely scattered. This Wright has done in a manner that 
makes his work absolutely necessary to the student of the Semitic languages. 
Very little seems to have escaped him. Nor can it be said that his volume is 
merely a compilation. It is true that those who have been working in this line 
will recognize probably in more than one-half of the instances cited matter that 
has been used and approved by specialists in other works; but a good many of the 
data are doubtless the result and fruit of Wright’s own studies. Naturally it is 
impossible for any reader to control the correctness of each and every comparison ; 
but as the work is edited by Professor W. Robertson Smith and the proof sheets 
passed through the hands of ‘‘ the little giant ’’ of Strassburg, Professor Néldeke, 
generally recognized as the leading Semitic scholar of the world, we have a rea- 
sonable right to have confidence in the quality of the work done, aside from that 
already inspired by the established reputation of the author himself. 

The book itself grew out of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 
In all there are nine chapters, treating of introductory matter; of the term 
Semitic; the original home and the diffusion of the Semites; general survey of 
the languages; Semitic writing and alphabet; the Vowels and their permuta- 
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tions; the Pronouns; the Noun; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular Verb. 
To these are added a few additional notes and corrections. As is thus seen the 
work covers only etymology and the forms; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As arule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange- 
ment of the facts and does not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
justify extensive theorizing. Ewald’s Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen- 
erally takes positions on points sub judice, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
All these features of *the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. The omission of all men- 
tion of Praetorius’ Ethiopic Grammar, of Merx Chrestomathia Targumica and other 
literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almost a crime that 
this excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever ! 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student’s use if 
these had been added. For the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 


them. 
GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI VORLESUNGEN.* 


Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke has become a household word among students of Assyr- 
ian. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon’s Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni’s Crestomazia, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestiicke. Messrs. Abel and Winckler—well known from 
their other joint publications—have attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch’s work even in its third edi- 
tion did not quite satisfy the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, ‘‘ The present publication is intended solely for practical pur- 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
which will enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own 
accord.’”? Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Assyrian. 

The Keilschrifiteate has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap: half 
again as cheap as the Lesestiicke. Every student can thus become possessor of a 
copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch’s publica- 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 


* KEILSCHRIFITEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI VORLESUNGEN, herausgegeben von Ludwig Abel 
und Hugo Winckler. Berlin: W. Speman, 1890. 
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pressed. In this compression clearness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student,—in the 
Schrifttafel. Itis true that we have some 384 signs, against 326 in Delitzsch— 
undoubtedly the largest collection of signs in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
signs difficult, especially for beginners. The commentary on each sign is also 
compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Lesesticke with its different columns. will 
commend itself. 

What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
the texts. The editors have rightly laid stress upon this. Students will always 
have to confine themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
made readily accessible. This Abel and Winckler have done. They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, we have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar. The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the Rawlinsons add an additional 
value to this publication. Several lengthy inscriptions are given entire—of Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Kalah Shergat; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Flood story, a few extracts from the sylla- 
baries and afew hymns. Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
will go straight to the originals; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text. In a future edition it will be well to omit these pages, and in their place to 
enlarge the table of signs and arrange it in a little more practical manner. On 
the whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon 
Delitzsch : and it is these texts primarily which will give the new Keilschriftteate 
entrance into our universities and colleges. 

There remains the glossary! I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come up to one’s reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Lesestiicke been abandoned ? For mere practical 
purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catch at once the letters of the 
root. They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under their respective roots ? 
It is true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission. 
It is confusing for a student to see tibuitu separated from tibti, tidtku 
from daku, tidiSti from idigu, limetu from lami, libittu from 
Jabanu, etc., etc. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretence to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception ; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself—who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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work—would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
upon many of the inscriptions. 

The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed- 
ingly clear and bold; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions. 

Delitzsch’s Lesestticke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica- 
tion. It can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Flood. 

The note on p. 46 js entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 


shows not more than fowr variants ! 
RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 


Columbia College, in the City of New York. 


DRIVER’S SAMUEL.* 


In his preface, the author discusses the reliability of the MT., which ‘has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption,” and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samvel. Otto Thenius in his Die Bicher Samuelis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
Ewald in 1843 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent use of the 
results of Thenius, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellhau- 
sen’s monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen’s methods, he says: ‘‘ Wellhausen’s scholarship is 
fine: his judgment is rarely at fault; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely : my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students; most of whom are unacquainted with 
German; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament.” 
The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellhau- 
sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
fully confirms this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
man’s commentary in Strack and Zoéckler’s Kurzgefasster Commentar zu den Heili- 
gen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 
too ingenious, ‘‘too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob- 
able,” and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and “‘ betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation of Hebrew modes of expression.” 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet—the 3 35 and 3D 
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NWN , or the so-called Hebrew and Assyrian characters, the latter in later times 
known as the 37/5 AMS. or square character; the transition of the former to 
the latter. He also gives facsimiles of many gems and inscriptions written in the 
MAY, e. g-, the inscription of Mesha (as an appendix) and numerous Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Pheenician gems. To these are added a transliteration in the square 
characters, a translation and commentary. The history of the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription is also given, with transliteration, translation and notes. 

II. Early Hebrew Orthography—the division of words. The author thinks 
that the division of words had been pretty definitely made, and the five final let- 
ters introduced before the MT. was established. The LXX., however, often 
translated from a text with divisions differing widely from those of the MT. He 
then notices that the plena scriptio was rare and that the suffix of the 3 sg. masc. 
was written ;J~ instead of J-, etc., etc. 

III. The Chief Ancient Versions of the O. T.—the MSS., the LXX. (which 
he regards of very great value for the study of all the books of the O. T., but 
especially valuable for Samuel, parts of Kings and Ezechiel), Targums, Peshitta, 
etc. The history of these versions and a conservative estimate of their value are 
given under this heading, but nothing new is added. It is, however, a valuable 
collection of facts for the student. 

IV. Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel. Here Driver 
takes up the characteristics of the versions in great detail. His tables are very 
valuable for the history of textual criticism and as furnishing a basis for the 
canons which should guide us in our criticism. 

I will now examine a very few of his emendations to the MT. of Samuel, 
taking the examples from the first Book. In m1. 7, we have yey DW, i-e., 


DOW with a Perf., which is very rare. Driver suggests py the Impf. and his 
emendation is rendered almost certain by the T22? in the parallel. His gram- 
matical note on Iv. 15 is very instructive. He adds nothing new to the difficult 
passage in v. 4, where he would either accept Wellhausen’s view that the original 
was Ww and the | has arisen by dittography from the “Wiv’3, or simply say 
that a word had been dropped out of the text. In rx. 24, the difficult MP Ovit is 
taken up at length. jj, with a preposition, with the apparent force of a relative 
occurs only here. This makes the reading of the MT. very doubtful, and Driver 
is inclined to read with Geiger, MONT = = the fat tail. In x1r.7 he would follow 
the LXX.’s kai arayyedo byiv and insert fay) ia JN). Cf. his remarks on xm. 
21 on the intrusive 95. xii. 1 he would take asa marginal gloss. The last three 
or four verses of ch. XIII. are very difficult and Driver is not able to give us any 
help. Heregards the 5) TPS as hopelessly corrupt. In xrvy. 16 the 21 
0/7) is to be corrected with the LXX. to DOT DDT = fvtev kai Ever. Why 
not retain the * 759) here and simply insert the first fara) which could have been 
omitted because of second O59}? In xv. 18 we must also read with the 
LXX. TIDNT TWIT , ef. v. 3 and xxur.9. Cf. also his notes on xiv. 21. 
These examples are sufficient to show his methods, and his position towards the 


MT. We would have been pleased if he had discussed the literary problems, but 
these lay without the compass of his book. 


In conclusion I would say that Driver has given us a good model for further 
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work in this line. Every book in the O. T. should be edited as a text-book with 
textual, grammatical, lexicographical and historical notes. It would also be well 
to add a glossary of the Hebrew words, so that the Hebrew of any one book could 
be compared with that of any other. Such critical editions of Hebrew texts would 
be of great aid not only to the student, but to the higher and lower critics. 
Driver’s lexicographical and grammatical notes are numerous and valuable. He 
is very conservative. He has made good use of Wellhausen’s work on these texts. 
In the main, he accepts Wellhausen’s conclusions. Wellhausen’s judgment is 
seldom at fault, as Driver admits. The texts of Samuel are very corrupt. Every 
page is full of errors. Driver has attempted to point these out and to correct 
them. His work has been very successful. The books of Kings should receive 
similar treatment at onte, and all the history furnished by the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions should be incorporated in the notes. 
ROBERT FRANCOIS HARPER, 
Yale University. 


SCHEIL’S SAMSI-RAMMAN IV.* 


In the preface, the author notes the main points of history connected with the 
inscription, the difficulty of the text, the poor transcription of the Archaic into 
the late Assyrian script found in I R. and also the fact that this text contains 
several unusual and difficult Assyrian words. 

Then follow a transliteration and translation of the four columns of this 
inscription. The method of transliteration is essentially that of the Leipzig 
school, which is much preferable to the usual French or English (Sayce) system.t 
With the exception of the preface, the book is autographed and one must add that 
the author’s script is poor and careless. The 67 pp. could have been condensed to 
24 if put in type, but for this the publisher could not have charged 8 frs. Hence 
the number of pages. 

There are numerous evidences of great carelessness on the part of the author 
in his transliteration. I can notice only a few examples: In 1:41 he reads 
uspalkit and in 2:23 and 3:37 attapalkad and in 4:4 appalkid. In the 
glossary the stem is given as palkatu. In col. 1, he uniformly writes apal, 
and later just as uniformly abal, neither of which is correct. In 3:40 we read 
natbaki and in 4:3 nadbak. There is no consistency in the placing of 
accents, and in many places the diacritical points of the h and § are omitted— 
and these mistakes cannot, as is usual, be excused as typographical errors. Both 
transliteration and translation are to be preferred to those of Ludwig Abel in 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. I will notice only a few readings: In 1:3 


* INSCRIPTION ASSYRIENNE ARCHAIQUE DE Samkt-RAMMAN IV. Roi d’assyrie (824-811 AV. 
J.-C.) transerite, traduite et commentée par le P. V. Scheil, lecteur en théologie de l’ordre de 
Saint-Dominique. Paris: H. Welter, 1889, pp. vii and 67.—Tables des matiéres: Texte et Traduc- 
tion, 2-30; Commentaire philologique, 31-47; Notes de Géographie, 48-55; Notes d’ Histoire, 56, 57; 
Glossaire, 58-67. 

+ Comme systéme de transcription, nous avons préféré le plus scientifique, malgré sa témér- 
ité, le systéme a transcription liée et accentuée. 
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and 31 Scheil reads mukir (instead of the usual mu-rim) markas samé 
and translates qui tient en mains les rénes du ciel, etc., taking mukir from a root 
kAru. He also reads appul and ippul for abbul and ibbul; garduti 
for kardtiti; pad for pat; halzani for hals4ni, etc., ete. 

The philological notes bring us nothing new except a few bold readings and 
derivations which cannot be accepted. For the most part, they are very element- 
ary, being entirely lexicographical. Questions of grammar and syntax have been 
entirely ignored. The Geographical notes are very meagre and Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies is closely followed. This inscription is most important for the geog- 
raphy of Assyria and this subject should have received a better treatment. In 
the glossary, there is no method in the arrangement of the words. For the most 
part, derivatives are not placed under their respective roots; 53 and 4, 5 and 9 
are used indiscriminately and the roots are given in transliteration rather than in 
the Hebrew. Many mistakes have crept into the glossary, one of the most glaring 
of which is the placing of muntahhisi under tahazu. 

This book gives us a fairly good translation of the Sam%i-RammAn IV. inserip- 
tion, but nothing more. It is not adapted to the use of students, being bulky and 
carelessly written. It is not necessary to the library of an Assyriologist. 

RoBEeRT FRANCIS HARPER, 
Yale University. 
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